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INTEODUCTIOK 

Since the introduction of railways, thousands of 
curious travellers, every summer, have thronged 
New England, have seen its manufacturing villages, 
and admired its general thrift. But those who 
know its scenery only by the river valleys, know 
little of it ; and those who have seen its people 
only in cities, are little acquainted with New- 
England character. 

Men speak of Yankee character as if there was 
but one type which pervaded New England. It is 
true that there are some few marks which New 
England men have in common. But the differ- 
ences are greater than the likenesses. Nowhere 
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else in the nation are men so differentiated. The 
loose structure of Southern society gave to its 
citizens an appearance of greater personal freedom ; 
and in the great Western States various causes, 
have produced far more freedom of manners, and 
more frankness and spontaneous geniality. Yet 
it will be found that neither in the South nor in 
the West, is there so large a proportion of the 
population which is original, contrasted, and indi- 
vidualised in taste, manners and opinions, as in 
New England. If we should employ a scientific 
method, and speak of a Western genus, and a 
Southern genus, and a Middle State genus, then it 
will be found that none, nor all, are so rich in 
species as the genus New England. 

The scenery of New England is picturesque 
rather than grand. Scarcely any other excursion 
could be planned which would so well fill a summer 
vacation as one which, winding leisurely up through 
the western portions of Connecticut, of Massachu- 
setts, and of Vermont, reached a climax at St 
Alban's, on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain; 
a place in the midst of greater variety of scenic 
beauty than any other that I remember in 
America. On the east rise the successive masses 
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of the White Mountains, seemingly close at hand; 
on the west is Lake Champlain, swarming with 
green islands, and beyond its waters, westward, 
rise the Adirondacs, not in chains or single peaks, 
but in vast broods, a promiscuous multitude of 
forest-clothed mountains. On the north is scooped 
out in mighty lines the valley of the St. Lawrence ; 
and, in clear days, the eye may spy the faint 
glimmer of Montreal. 

Such a ride from New Haven to St. Alban^s, 
from Long Island Sound to Lake Champlain, can 
scarcely be matched for the charms of its scenery, 
the number and beauty of its villages, for the 
general intelUgence and culture of its people, for 
the universal thrift following universal industry, 
and for crisp originalities of character. 

The maritime population of New England is 
very unlike all the rest. The foreign element has 
greatly modified society. Commerce and manufac- 
turing have worn away many of the primitive New. 
England traits; and the wealth and refinement of 
the cities have to some extent overlaid the peculiar 
New England element by a cosmopolitan gilding. 
The remote neighbourhoods and hill-towns y 
retain the manners, morals, institutions, customs 
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and reUgion of the fathers. The interior villages 
of New England are her brood-combs. 

Our simple story of domestic life wiU take us to 
a point intermediate between the rugged simpli- 
city of mountain towns and the easier life of the 
cities. 

A traveller going north from Springfield, in 
Massachusetts, soon perceives before him an abrupt 
barrier, running east and west, which, if compared 
with the country on either side, might be called 
mountainous. The two westernmost summits are 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. By a narrow 
passage between them comes through the Connec- 
ticut Eiver. Passing between these hiU-mountains, 
we enter a great vaUey or basin, some twelve 
miles wide and thirty long, which one might 
easily imagine to have been once a lake; the 
Pelham hills on the east, Sugar Loaf on the north, 
and the Holyoke range on the south, forming bar- 
riers on three sides, while its waters on the west 
were stayed by the slopes of those hills, which, in 
the middle of Western Massachusetts, are alf that 
remain of the famous Green Mountains. 

Look with my eyes, good reader, upon the town 
of Norwood, that, refusing to go down upon the fat 
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bottom-lands of the Connecticut, daintily perches 
itself upon the irregular slopes west, and looks 
over upon that transcendent valley from under its 
beautiful shade-trees, and you will say that no 
feirer village glistens in the sunlight, or nestles 
under arching elms I It is a wonder that Nor- 
wood was ever allowed to venture so near to the 
low grounds of the Connecticut ; for it was early 
settled, not far from thirty years after the Pil- 
grims' landing. How the temptation to build 
upon the top of the highest hill was resisted, we 
know not ! 

Did the New England settler alight upon hill- 
tops, like a sentinel, or a hawk upon the topmost 
bough, to spy danger at its first appearing? Or 
had he some unconscious sense of the poetic beauty 
of the Scriptural city set upon a hill — some Jeru- 
salem, lifted up, and seen from afar, in all its 
beauty? Or was he willing to face the sturdy 
winds of New England hill-tops, rather than to 
take the risk of malaria in the softer air of her 
valleys? Whatever the reason, the chosen spot 
in early days seems to have been a high and 
broad-backed hill, where the summer came last, 
and departed earliest; where, while it lingered, 
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it was purest and sweetest ; where winter was 
most austere, and its winds roared among the 
trees, and shook the framed houses^ with eodi 
awfnl grandenr, that children needed nothing 
more to awaken in their imagination the great 
coming judgment, and the final consuming storms 
when the earth should be shaken and pass away ! 

Norwood, a town of five thousand inhabitants, 
like hundreds of other New England towns, had 
in a general and indistinct way an upper, middle, 
and lower class. A wholesome jealousy of their 
rights, and a suspicion among the poor that wealth 
and strength always breed danger to the weak, 
made the upper class — who were ranked so by 
their wealth, by their superior culture, and by the 
antiquity of their families in town — politically 
weaker than any other. 

The middle class comprised the great body of 
the people, all dependent upon their skill and 
activity for a living, and all striving to amass 
property enough to leave their families at their 
death in independent circumstances. 

The lower class of a New England village is 
chiefly composed of the hangers-on — those who 
are ignorant and imbecile, and especially those 
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who, for want of moral health, have sunk, like 
sediment, to the bottom. Perhaps nowhere in the 
world can be found more unlovely wickedness — a 
malignant, bitter, tenacious hatred of good — than 
in New England. The good are very good, and 
the bad are very bad. The high moral tone of 
public sentiment, in many New England towns, 
and its penetrating and almost inquisitorial cha- 
racter, either powerfully determines men to good, 
or chafes and embitters them. This is especially 
true when, in certain cases, good men are so 
thoroughly intent upon public morality that the 
private individual has scarcely any choice left. 
Under such a pressure some men act in open 
wickedness out of spite, and some secretly; and 
the bottom of society wages clandestine war with 
the top. 

But, fortunately for Norwood, the public sen- 
timent, though strong and high in moral tone, 
had been, by peculiar influences, so tempered 
with kindness, that, far less than in surrounding 
places, was there a class of fierce castaways at the 
bottom. 

The main street of Norwood was irregular, 
steadily seeking higher ground to its extreme 
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western limit. It would have had no claims to 
beauty had it not been rich in the peculiar glory 
of New England — its elm trees. No town can 
fail of beauty, though its walks were gutters, and 
its houses hovels, if venerable trees make magni- 
ficent colonnades along its streets. Of all trees, 
no other unites, in the same degree, majesty and 
beauty, grace and grandeur, as the American elm. 
Known from north to south, through a range of 
twelve hundred miles, and from the Atlantic to 
the head waters of the Mississippi; yet, in New 
England, we find the elm in its greatest size and 
beauty, fully justifying Michaux's commendation 
of it to European cultivators, as "the most mag- 
nificent vegetable of the Temperate Zone." Though 
a lover of moisture and richness, the elm does not 
flourish so well upon pure vegetable soils as on 
intervale lands, stronger in mineral ingredients 
than river meadows. 

Single spots, finer than any in New England, 
there may be in other lands, but such a series of 
villages over such a breadth of country, amidst 
so much beauty of scenery, enriched, though with 
charming and inexpensive simplicity, with so 
much beauty of garden, yard, and dwelling, can- 
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not elsewhere be found upon the globe. No man 
has seen America who has not become familiar 
with the villages of New England and the farms 
of the North-western States. Yet every one will 
confess that a large part of this scenic beauty of 
New England is contributed by trees — and par- 
ticularly by the elm. The elms of New England ! 
They are as much part of her beauty as the 
columns of the Parthenon were the glory of her 
architecture ! 

Their towering trunks, whose massiveness well 
symbolises Puritan inflexibility ; their overarching 
tops, facile, wind-borne and elastic, hint the end- 
less plasticity and adaptableness of this people; 
and both united, form a type of all true manhood, 
broad at the root, firm in the trunk, and yielding 
at the top, yet returning again, after every im- 
pulse, into position and symmetry. What if they 
were sheared away from village and farm-house? 
Who would know the land? Farm-houses that 
now stop the tourist and the artist, would stand 
forth bare and homely ; and villages that coquette 
with beauty through green leaves, would shine 
white and ghastly as sepulchres. Let any one 
imagine Conway or Lancaster without elms ! Or 
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Hadley, Hatfield, Northampton, or Springfield! 
New. Haven without elms would be like Jupiter 
without a beard, or a lion shaved of his mane ! 

And so, reader, as one loves to approach a 
mansion through an avenue of' elms, we have led 
you through a short discourse of trees to our 
homely story. 



"I 
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CHAPTEE II. 



ABIAH CATHCART. 



Abiah Cathcart was an honourable specimen of 
a New England farmer. Any one accustomed to 
judge of men would see at a glance that he did 
not belong to that class of farmer-drudges who 
tease nature for a living, and make up for intelli- 
gent skiU and knowledge of their business by an 
insatiable and tormenting industry. He thought 
out his work, and then worked out his thoughts. 
He was a man of great bodily strength ; of calm- 
ness and patience, joined to an inflexible will. His 
face accurately recorded his nature. It was large- 
firamed, not mobile, but clear and open in expres- 
sion; it exhibited more of goodness and wisdom 
than of feeling or imagination. Had he been 
clothed in the habiliments and seated on the 
bench of a court, every one would have said, " He 
looks every inch a judge." 
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He received from his parents a healthy body, a 
sound judgment, habits of industry, a common 
school education, and besides, nothing, save their 
good name and wholesome example. In all his 
boyhood, and till he was eighteen years old, he 
had probably never altogether had five dollars of 
** spending-money " from his father. He used to 
tell his own boys afterward with some quiet pride, 
that he had never spent for mere pleasure a single 
dollar which he had not himself earned by hard 
work. He believed it to be almost immoral to 
spend property which had not been seasoned by 
one's own toil or skill. He used to say that plea- 
sure was wholesome and indispensable when one 
had earned a right to it, but that amusement got 
for nothing relaxed a man and demoralised him. 

When he was eighteen years old, Cathcart 
bought his time of his father for 200 dollars. 
These were considered very liberal terms in those 
days. A son's services for three years before his 
majority were no small part of the working capital 
of a small farin. 

Being master of his time, he considered and 
made an inventory of his goods and properties. 
First, there was a good stout body, six feet high 
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€uid well developed; a face and head that an 
honest man need not be ashamed to carry through 
the world. Next, he had a suit of new woollen 
clothes, and one old suit; six pairs of woollen 
stockings, which his mother's own hands had knit 
from wool which grew, under his own eye, on his 
fiather's flock; a pair of new thick boots for 
Sundays, an every-day pair, an axe, a brave 
heart — ^honest and steadfast ; this was all that he 
carried out of his father's house. No I He car- 
ried likewise his father's blessing, — ^unspoken, but 
not the less real ; and his mother's prayers, silent 
and gentle, but which could never miss the road 
to the throne of all bounty ! 

Life was before him. He did not waver an hour 
as to his plans. He was a farmer's son. He 
knew how to work, and by work he meant to 
thrive. His vision of success was not extravagant 
— a homestead and a family; and property to 
support and educate his children until they should 
be old enough to take care of themselves. This 
was the measure of his dream. 

This ought not to seem diflBcult. And it would 
not be, in new regions, where land may be had for 
a nominal price, and where the climate prolongs 
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the Bummer, while it straitens the winter within 
narrow bonnds. But in old New England, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, where land is ex- 
pensive, summers short, winters long, and the soil 
not indulgent, yielding its moderate crops to 
coercion rather than to coaxing, it is not easy for 
a man who has only his own hands for a capital to 
buy a farm, stock it, earn upon it the means of 
paying for it, and at the same time to support a 
growing fEtmily. 

Thus did Abiah Cathcart by intelligent industry 
and sturdy perseverance. Not a thing did he ever 
get by craft. And who shall blame his honest 
pride, afterward, when he was wealthy, that he 
had created his own fortune? Wealth created 
without spot or blemish is an honest man's peer- 
age ; and to be proud of it is his right. It is not 
the empty pride of money, but pride of skill, of 
patience, of labour, of perseverance, and of honour 
which wrought and secured the wealth. 

When he left his father's house he hired out at 
teaming, twelve dollars a month and found. Cath- 
cart had this sign of a sound nature — that he loved 
a horse. His employer gave him some discretion 
in buying and selling ; and soon, by purchase and 
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exchange, Cathcart had made up the best team in 
the neighbourhood. Nothing went over the road 
that everybody stared at more than his horses. It 
pleased him to see men pull up, look over the 
horses, and exclaim : 

" That's a team for you ! I say, mister, will you 
sell those horses?" 

He was pleased almost every day. His horses 
were moderately large, but compact, and the very 
models of strength. Look at them 1 The fine ear, 
the clean and finished look of their heads, and, 
above all, the large lively eyes that easily change 
expression, and you will see that they have nerve 
as well as muscle. If you doubt, you should see 
them when a heavy load threatens to stall them, 
— ^the rousing, the excitement, the prodigious 
swell of muscles, and, when the load is safely 
brought up or through, the nervous flash of the 
eye, and the restless champ upon the bit! He 
loved their company, loved to feed them, loved to 
take his book (he was ever and always a reader) 
at noon, after his frugal meal was done, and sit by 
his team, while the horses ground their oats, or 
cracked and craunched their Indian com. Do you 
wonder, reader, at such pleasure? Then you 
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know little of some scenes of life. Ask an old 
Western wagoner, what have been the happiest 
honrs of his life ; and he will tell you, — 

" WeU, stranger, Tve seen some pretty jolly 
times. But, for solid comfort, I think Fve enjoyed 
the most when I was laying in my waggon near 
a creek, and the fire was flickering among the 
trees, and I was jest goin' to sleep, I think I never 
heard anything quite so pleasant as my horses, at 
both ends of the waggon, chankin' com ! " 

His employer died. It being autumn, Cath- 
cart engaged to clear off a piece of mountain 
wood, and haul it to town, at so much a cord. 
Doing well at this, the next fall he took a contract 
for making charcoal, and became abnost a hermit 
in the woods — chopping, piling, and tending the 
heap ; and, until he had completed the job, living 
in a shanty of his own construction. 

In summer he worked upon the farm, getting 
fair wages; and thus, in five years, he found 
himself rich — ^for he had earned a thousand dollars 
and won a royal woman's heart 
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CHAPTEE III. 



RACHEL LISCOMB. 



Eaohel Liscomb, daughter of Deacon Liscomb— 
tall, slender, straight, with black hair and dark 
eyes, a brunette — ^looked at him one day as they 
walked home from meeting, with a look that he 
never got over. She was one of the few without 
gifte of speech, whose bearing and looks are a full 
equivalent for speech. A farmer's daughter — she 
was well practised in work. But a New England 
woman, she was of a deep moral nature and 
reflectively intelligent. One who looked for 
attractive manners would pass her by unseen. 
Like a geode, the exterior was homely, the 
crystals were dark-chambered within. 

Upon her rested the thoughts of Abiah Cath- 
cart. She went but little from home, except on 
Sunday to church, and to the singing-school. 
But twice had Cathcart visited her father's house, 
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• and yet, for a year, when they met, both hid or 
strove to hide a sensibility of which neither was 
ashamed, but which each was ashamed to feel 
without some sign that the other felt it too. 
Our finer feelings are like the evening primrose, 
all the sunlight but shuts them closer. And yet, 
when evening comes and dews are faUing, if you 
will watch, you shall see the twilight with gentle 
influence unroll them one by one, with visible 
motion, each blossom throwing forth, as it opens, 
its offering of delicate odour. 

They were walking silently and gravely home 
one Sunday afternoon, under the tall elms that 
lined the street for half a mile. Neither had* 
spoken. There had been some little parish 
quarrel, and on that afternoon the text was, " A 
new commandment I write unto you, that ye love 
one another." But, after the sermon was done, 
the text was the best part of it. Some one said 
that Parson Marsh's sermons were like the meet- 
ing-house — the steeple was the only thing that 
folks could see after they got home. 

They walked slowly, without a word. Once or 
twice 'Biah essayed to speak, but was stiU silent. 
He plucked a flower from between the pickets of 
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the fence, and unconsciously pulled it to pieces, 
as, with troubled face, he glanced at Kachel, and 
then, as fearing she would catch his eye, he looked 
at the trees, at the clouds, at the grass, at every- 
thing, and saw nothing — nothing but Eachel. 
The most solemn hour of human experience is not 
that of death, but of life — when the heart is born 
again, and from a natural heart becomes a heart 
of love ! What wonder that it is a silent hour 
and perplexed ? 

Is the soul confused? Why not, when the 
Divine spirit, rolling cleared across the aerial 
ocean, breaks upon the heart's shore with aU the 
mystery of heaven ? Is it strange that uncertain 
lights dim the eye, if above the head of him that 
truly loves hover clouds of saintly spirits ? Why 
should not the tongue stammer and refuse its 
accustomed offices, when all the world — ^skies, 
trees, plains, hills, atmosphere, and the solid 
earth — ^spring forth in new colours, with strange 
meanings, and seem to chant for the soul the 
glory of that mystic law with which God has 
bound to Himself His infinite realm — ^the law of 
love ! Then, for the first time, when one so loves 
that love is sacrifice, death to self, resurrection, 
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and glory, is man brought into harmony with the 
whole universe; and like him who beheld the 
seventh heaven, hears things unlawful to be 
uttered I 

The great elm trees sighed as the fitful breeze 
swept their tops. The soft shadows flitted back 
and forth beneath the walker's feet, fell upon 
them in light and dark, ran over the ground, 
quivered, and shook, until sober Cathcart thought 
that his heart was throwing its shifty network of 
hope and fear along the ground before him ! 

How strangely his voice sounded to him as, at 
length, all his emotions could only say, " Bachel, 
how did you like the sermon?" 

Quietly she answered— 

" I liked the text." 

" * A new commandment I write unto you, that 
ye love one another.' Eachel, will you help me 
keep it?" 

At first she looked down and lost a little colour ; 
then, raising her face, she turned upon him her 
large eyes, with a look both clear and tender. It 
was as if some painful restraint had given way, 
and her eyes blossomed into full beauty. 

Not another word was spoken. They walked 
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home hand in hand. He neither smiled nor 
exulted. He saw neither the trees, nor the long 
level rays of sunlight that were slanting across 
the fields. His soul was overshadowed with a 
cloud, as if God were drawing near. He had 
never felt so solemn. This woman's life had been 
entrusted to him ! 

Long years — the whole length of life — the 
eternal years beyond, seemed in an indistinct 
way to rise up in his imagination. All that he 
could say, as he left her at the door, was — 
"Eachael, this is for ever — ^for ever;." 
She again said nothing, but turned to him with 
a dear and open face, in which joy and trust 
wrought beauty. It seemed to him as if a light 
fell upon him from her eyes. There was a look 
that descended and covered him as with an atmos- 
phere ; and all the way home he was as one walk- 
ing in a luminous cloud. He had never felt such 
personal dignity as now. He that wins such love 
is crowned, and may caU himself king. He did 
not feel the earth under his feet. As he drew 
near his lodgings the sun went down. The 
children began to pour forth, no longer restrained. 
Abiah turned to his evening chores. No animal 
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that night but bad reason to bless him. The 
children found him unusually good and tender. 
And Aunt Keziah said to her sister — 

" Abiah's been goin' to meetin' very regular for 
Homo weeks, and I shouldn't wonder, by the way 
lio looks, if ho had got a hope. I trust he ain't 
docoivin' himself." 

lie had a hope, and he was not deceived; for, 
in a few months, at the close of the service one 
Sunday morning, the minister read from the 
pulpit: "Marriage is intended between Abiah 
(>athcart and Kachel Liscomb, both of this town, 
and tliis is the first publishing of the banns ;" 
which notice was duly repeated for two successive 
Sunday mornings. Then old Uncle Bascom, the 
town clerk, issued the marriage certificate. Uncle 
Bascom had been town clerk, the boys used to 
think, ever since there was a town ; so long that 
that town, without Giles Bascom as clerk, wouldn't 
be recognised. It was one of the marks, like the 
meeting-house, the brick store, and Gallup's tavern, 
by which people knew that this was the town of 
Dennis. 

One day there appeared in the county paper 
two lines: ^^ Married: — On ^ at the hou9e 
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of the bride^8 father^ Aliah CatTicart and Rachel 
lA»combr 

What a slender body is that for the world of 
meaning contained in it I 

From the hour of his engagement Cathcart was 
a different man. Every faculty was quickened, 
but most his moral nature. He marvelled with 
himself what it should mean. All his life had 
he honoured industry and integrity in thought 
and example. But all at once these qualities 
rose before him in a light of beauty which he 
had never before imagined. Hundreds of sermons 
had he heard on virtue and piety. But now, 
without any apparent reason, manliness seemed 
the only thing worth living for, and truth and 
purity seemed to him so noble that he strangely 
hungered for them. Taught from his childhood 
to reverence God, he felt suddenly opened in his 
soul a gate of thanksgiving, and through it came 
also a multitude of thoughts of worship and praise. 
The world was recreated before his eyes. No- 
thing before was even beautiful, if judged by his 
present sensibility. These experiences did not 
clothe themselves in language, nor work out in 
ideas and images, for he was of too practical a 
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nature. But they filled him with tenderness and 
manliness. 

As the day drew near of his marriage he felt 
a thousand reluctances and scruples. He feared 
that Eachael might not be happy with him — ^that 
it was not worthy in him to take her from the 
plain comforts of her father's house to the toil and 
limitation of his struggling lot — that she might be 
deceived in him, and not always find reason for 
such love as she now manifested. He looked 
upon her with reverence, and far greater than 
before he was admitted to such intimate relations. 
Her every word was simple, every thought was 
truth, every feeling pure ; and word, thought, and 
feeling moved gently upon him in an atmosphere 
of love. He worshipped God with reverence ; he 
worshipped Eachel with love. He came to her as 
one comes to an altar or a shrine; he left her 
as one who has seen a vision of angels. 

Outwardly, and in consonance with the customs 
of the neighbourhood, he was gay and jovial at the 
wedding; but down deep in his soul he was as 
solemn, before Rachel, as if Grod spoke and he 
listened. 

How wondrous are the early days of wedlock in 
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young and noble souls! How strange are the 
ways of two pure souls, wholly finding each other 
out ; between whom for days and months is going 
on that silent and unconscious intersphering of 
thought, feeling, taste, and will, by which two 
natures are clasping, and twining, and growing 
into each other ! 

Happy are they who know how, and happy was 
Cathcart, to bring such wisdom with loving, that 
selfishness, a poisonous weed, shall die out ; and 
love clothed with reverence shall grow and thrive 
with power and beauty all one's life ! For, if there 
be one root in which resides the secret of pro- 
ducing immortal flowers, it is love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



STARTING IN LIFE. 



After his marriage, 'Biah Catlicart (as he was 
familiarly called by his neighbours), not without 
much thought and consultation, determined to 
buy him a farm. After many searchings and 
much deliberation, he chose a place of sixty acres, 
two miles from the goodly town of Norwood. 
There was, besides, twenty acres of woodland, 
lying three miles away, — mountain lots, as they 
were called. On the home farm there was an 
old-fashioned farm-house of two stories. 

But instead of one-story additions in the rear, 
such as are now built for kitchen, shed, &c., the 
rear roof ran from the ridge-pole down nearly to 
the ground, covering the two stories and the single 
story with one long slant. 

The former occupant had suffered the property 
to waste. Paint had long since ceased to cover 
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the clapboards on the sides ; the roof was patched 
and cumbered with moss, and the water-gutters 
at the eaves had collected so much of dust and 
decayed leaves, as to form little patches of soil, 
out of which grew a fringe of mingled vegetation. 
Both flowers and weeds, whose seeds had been 
lodged there by birds, or uplifted by the winds, 
grew lovingly together, and cast their slender 
shadows down upon the cornice, like a pencil 
tracery of arabesques. 

It was the day that Dr. Wentworth had been 
called to see Widow Nance a mile beyond, that 
Cathcart took in hand the old house. 

"You see. Doctor, that I've got a job here. 
Old Templeton's liquor bills were so heavy that 
he couldn't afford paint or putty." 

" Make a clean job of it, 'Biah. You'll have 
to lay these chimney-tops over again ; filling 
and pointing won't do. I suppose you will shift 
your flower-garden, too, from the roof to the 
ground?" 

" Flower-garden ? " 

"Yes, poor things," said the doctor, going to 
the back eaves and standing upon an old wash- 
bench, where he could look upon the low roof. 
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** I wish I bad this old mossy roof, or one just 
like it, I am willing to ride a mile out of my 
way, any time, to see the moss in Peak's ravine, 
and all along the wood on each side of it How 
kind of it to oreep over decaying things and cover 
thoir homeliness with such a cheerful garment ! 
Did you over think that in the animal kingdom 
thort) was no beauty in death ? A crow, a dog, or 
a woundtnl deer dies, and is soon consumed. 
Thoy stH>m to have bad their time when alive. 
But vt^getation, with fewer privileges in life, has 
more comeliness after death. Nobody makes 
•lirouda for trees, and so nature takes care of 
them and bides them under new life — ^making 
beauty do sexton^s work, and shroud death with 
the gtmnents of lifix I was over yesterday at the 
ravine, and foimd an old tree trunk, half decayed, 
on aixd around which was a garden such as no 
ganlener could makew It lay on the edge of the 
wood ; the steam of the brook had kept its mosses, 
of which I counted many species, in admirable 
health and colour. Ah, it was Uke a trunk of 
emerald! Down on the south side, where the 
leaves had kept them wann all winter, were 
bloodroot blossoms, white as snow, shooting up 
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in squads, like white troopers mustering for some 
tournament: and at the upturned roots was a 
tangle of blackberry vines, as fine in lines as any- 
thing that Baffael ever imitated from the ancients, 
and a great deal more beautifuL Men's eyes 
make finer pictures, when they know how to use 
them, than anybody's hands can." 

"And so. Doctor, I am to keep this half-acre 
of a roof, am I, just out of pity to this moss ? 
And who'll become of us when it rains, with 
this green old sieve letting through enough rain 
to dampen every room in the house ? I see — ^you 
want our custom. Doctor ! We should soon have 
moss growing over us, as it is over old Templeton 
— though, by the bye, he never suffered when on 
earth from too much water, I'm thinking ! Hiram 
Beers says he wouldn't touch it when he could 
get it, and now can't get it when he wants it. 
Hiram is very hard on old Templeton. He says 
the old man was so hot, that flowers ought to 
start early where his grave is." 

"What a pity that thrift and sentiment can't 
compromise matters a little better! It would 
make any gardener's reputation if he could plant 
such a little moss-Eden as this. Well, if you 
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choose to be healthy rather than beautiful, you 
must have your own way. I'll be back in a 
couple of hours. Widow Nance, poor thing, is 
about spent! Save me some of the moss — that 
great patch yonder, with cherry stones heaped 
along its upper edge." 

And with that he carried away his great blue 
eyes, and white face, wide at the top, but fine and 
clean cut, though large-featured to the very chin. 

" As good sense at the bottom as ever man 
had," said Cathcart, as the chaise rolled out from 
under the elm trees, in front of the yard; "and 
he needs it all too, or his queer notions would run 
away with him. Rachel says the doctor's face 
and presence is better than most doctors' medi- 
cine ; and it is reviving. I always feel after he's 
gone as if there was more in everything about me 
than I had any notion of before, though I can't 
exactly tell what it is." 

It was about two o'clock when Dr. Wentworth 
returned, and, not seeing Cathcart, he walked 
under a ragged cherry tree, and stood watching 
with a kind of sober smile the workmen, inspired 
with the subtle eagerness which the work of de- 
stroying is apt to infuse. 
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The shingles came down in showers. The light 
ones whirled and glimmered in the sunlight, and 
shied out hither and thither all over the yard. 
Those covered with moss came headlong and 
thumped the ground at his feet. 

" Poor thing, do you know me ?" raising a moss- 
loaded ahingle thoughtfully, as if it were alive ; 
and then laughed out as if he had been answered 
by some unexpected cry. 

For a rakeful of shingles had sent a flock of 
hens in sudden scare toward the barn-yard, while 
the great golden-speckled rooster drew up with 
magisterial dignity and called out, " Cut-tark-cut, 
cut, cut!" Eeceiving no answer, with a low- 
crooning noise in his throat, he cocked his eye, 
first at the doctor, then at the house, as much as 
to say, "Do you know what's going on here?'' 
And then, letting down his right foot, which had 
been drawn up, in suspense, he pompously moved 
off to lecture his hens, that were already picking 
and scratching in the straw, upon the mystery of 
life. 

The doctor drew near the now cast-away gutter, 
and stooping, plucked two or three of the weeds, and, 
putting them under his hat-band, laid down his 
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hat on the well-stone^ while he unrolled the 
ricketty old windlass and sent down the remnants 
of a bucket for water. It was an old-£Eishioned 
well, of mysterious depth. If you looked down its 
narrow and dark throaty you saw nothing. K you 
still looked, and dropped a pebble down, a faint 
light was reflected from the crinkling water far 
below. For four or five feet at the top the stones 
were lined with moss. Up, after long winding, 
came the bucket, spurting out its contents, on 
every side, and filling the well with a musical 
splashing sound, reserving hardly enough, at last, 
to serve for a good drink. " Well, *Biah, I un- 
derstand the old proverb, * Truth is at the bottom 
of the well.' K I was to go down after the water, 
very likely there is foul air enough down there to 
put me out like a candle ; and if I send a bucket 
down, the greatest part leaks out before I can 
reach it. Much work and little truth do men get 
in the wells they dig now-a-days." 

" But come in and see the house." 

" I have seen it too often. Wait till you have 
lived a while here and changed every association. 
I shall see the terrible sight that I witnessed 
when old Templeton had delirium tremens. He 
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yelled and moaned by turns, saw men and devils 
after him, and died more horribly than any other 
creature that I ever saw; and I've seen many. 
Scour your walls, 'Biah." 

Bad as the house was, the grounds were in even 
worse condition. The bams were utterly dilapi- 
dated ; the fences were poor ; the soil had been 
fleeced, and scarcely any thing that was bad in 
husbandry had been left untried upon this much- 
enduring farm. 

But this universal deterioration had so depre- 
ciated the market value of the place, that Cathcart 
was enabled to buy it — ^making a payment o^ a 
thousand dollars, and borrowing the rest, with his 
own time to pay it off. If he had been industrious 
and frugal before, he was far more so now. What 
he lacked in capital he must make up in enter- 
prise. 

For a year or two the struggle was close. His 
wife was his equal in industry and frugality. 
Her patience was never even ruffled. At four in 
summer and at five in winter the light blazed on 
the hearth and there were sounds in the barn. 
After the cattle were foddered and until daylight 
he worked at " closing " boots and shoes, earning 

VOL. I. D 
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thus a small addition to his means. At dark the 
same labour was resumed. This rigid, methodical 
industry was cheerfully pursued without intermis- 
sion for years, and at length began to produce its 
results. One by one each field had been deepened, 
for Cathcart said, "No farmer owns any deeper 
than he can plough." 

Little by little the near lots were cleared of 
stone, which reappeared in stone walls, built with 
a breadth and accuracy fit for a castle-wall, and 
wliich at length were carried round the whole 
farm. The low-lying lots, filled with muck, were 
drained and reduced to meadows, and acres, which 
before had been impassable to cattle, except in the 
driest summer weather or when frozen, became 
solid and the most productive of all the farm. 
The number of division fences was greatly re- 
duced, Cathcart believing that far more ground 
was wasted by fences than any good farmer could 
afford. The land actually occupied by the fence, 
the waste each side of it by brambles or weeds, 
— the time consumed in clearing these useless 
occupants away, if the farmer was neat, Cathcart 
argued, constituted, in ten years, a heavy tax on 
industry. 
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In such a climate, in such a soil, and in such 
a community, a farm will not pay, unless it be 
made to move with the accuracy of a machine, 
and with an economy which reaches into the most 
minute elements. 

Availing himself of Dr. Wentworth's library, 
he had read the best works on husbandry, and 
extracted from them enough to guide his practice 
to a result far beyond that which was common in 
the neighbourhood. Whoever had, at first, criti- 
cised the new-fangled farming, no longer doubted 
its success, when, at length, the farm was clear of 
debt, and returning no mean revenue. 

Here years roUed on, and Cathcart grew to 
prosperity and into universal respect. Sons and 
daughters were born to him; with only two of 
whom, however, shall we have to do — the youngest 
two — ^Barton and Alice, who will, in due time, 
take their places in our history. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE WENTWORTHS. 



^ 



The night on which Rose Wentworth was born, 
was furnished out with all suitable auguries. It 
was more nearly morning than night That was 
well, to be born as the day was breaking and 
morning was fresli on all the earth. The dew lay 
pure on all the ground, and the birds were singing. 
The time was late in April, and the resurrection 
of the vegetable world was going on. If one feels 
the influence of the seasons upon his natal hour, 
it was fit that Dr. Wentworth's first-bom should 
come, not with the wan and waning months of 
autumn, but in the months of newness, when all 
things feel the touch of recreative power. The 
day before had been soft and showery. Southern 
winds filled the air with moisture and that fragrant 
smell of soil and the slight balsamic odour of 
opening buds, which to some sensitive persons is 
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strangely exhilarating, and which stirs the mind 
with subtle suggestion, and, after the long im- 
prisonment of winter, sets the tremulous imagina- 
tion into wild delight. 

In the afternoon there had been several peals of 
thunder, which at that early season awakened sur- 
prise in all, but which the Doctor accepted as a 
part of a happy conjunction of natural phenomena 
significant of his child's life and fate. 

Mother Taft had been waiting at the house for 
several days. She seemed gently stirred at the 
sound of thunder. But even thunder could not 
move her serene nature to more than quiet 
wonder. Half the children in the village called 
her auntie, and grew up with the impression that 
she was blood kin to them. Her face was young 
for one of fifty years, white and smooth. Her 
blue eye never flashed, or glowed, or burned, or 
pierced, or did any of those violent things to which 
eyes are addicted. Sad eyes ; pitying eyes ! For 
years she had stood a door-keeper for this sad 
world, and all that came in had begun their life 
with cries and wails, as if to prophesy their future. 
Had pity for those bom into sorrow and crying at 
last stamped itself in her very features ? 
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When tlie thunder broke forth suddenly, and 
rolled away in the distance with softened cadence. 
Mother Taf't moved to the front door. Her walk- 
ing was of that quiet kind that seemed to have no 
more footsteps in it than has the shadow of a cloud 
that is gliding along the ground. Dr. Wentworth 
was coming through the door-yard, noting on every 
hand the condition of vegetation. The willows 
liad thrown off their silky catkins, and were in 
leaf; the lilac buds were swollen large; the elm 
was covered with chocolate-coloured blossoms ; the 
'pyrus japonica was reddening its clusters of crim- 
son buds; the green- wooded /oray^Aia was pushing 
yellow flowers ; and the soft maple drew bees to 
its crimson tassels. In the border, peonies were 
breaking ground ; snowdrops and ^5rocuses were 
in bloom, as also hepaticas. The grass was be- 
coming vividly green, and honey-suckles — espe- 
cially over the trellis at the front door — were 
pushing new leaves. Yes, nature was fairly at 
work! The sap flowed agaia Life was once 
more organizing myriads of curious textures and 
forms with silent forces infinite and almost omni- 
potent. 

The Doctor searched not as one who would take, 
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but only find. When the thunder sounded he 
bared his head as if he heard some message. His 
eye brightened with satisfaction, and, as Mother 
Taft opened the door, he said softly but solemnly, 

" She will hear God's voice. Flowers live. All 
things are coming forth. Her time is come. But 
she must have her crown." 

Calling Pete, a great, black, clumsy-moving 
fellow, the Doctor said, 

" Pete, I want some trailing arbutus ; where 
does it blossom earliest?" 

"What?" said Pete, looking perplexed. 

" Where can you get the earliest May-flower ?" 

"May-flowers — why, on Howlet's Hill, of course," 
said Pete, as if surprised that the Doctor did not 
know so plain a fact as that. 

" Well, Pete, I haven't been here as long as you 
have, and don't know the ins and outs of the 
fields yet. But bring up the horses and drive me 
there. Don't let grass grow under your feet." 

Passing through a pine wood, where no flowers 
were yet growing, and ascending the hill, through 
an open wood where hemlock and deciduous 
trees were mixed, they came near the top to a 
half-cleared space, to the eye brown and barren, 
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except here and there clumps of evergreen kal- 
niias. Pete's eye was seldom at fault. 

''There's some, Doctor, by that stump; and 
there's some beyond, ever so much." Clearing 
away the leaves he revealed the sweetest flower 
that opens to the northern sky. It is content, 
though lying upon the very ground. It braves 
the coldest winters. All the summer cannot ela- 
borate a perfume so sweet as that which seems to 
have been born of the very winter. It is like the 
breath of love. The pure white and pink blossoms, 
in sweet clusters, lie hidden under leaves, or grass, 
and often under untimely snows. Blessings on 
thee! Thou art the fairest, most modest, and 
sweetest-breathed of all our flowers ! 

Enough for a wreath soon gathered, and brought 
home — the fittest emblem wherewith to greet the 
little damsel. 

Near twilight of the next morning, while the air 
was soft and balmy, and roots were swelling, and 
buds opening, and blossoms coming forth, and 
birds singing love-songs in all the trees, Was bom 
Rose Wentworth. 

Dr. Reuben Wentworth was born in the old 
town of Norwich, Connecticut, in one of the old 
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pre-revolutionary houses, under the shade of old 
elms. What with the early colonial history, and 
the always romantic legends of the Indians, he 
found the whole region about his birthplace rich 
in historic incident. 

His family originally came from the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, and to this, circumstance, 
probably, it was owing that he studied at Harvard 
University. A respectable student in the regular 
course, he had the reputation of being very busy 
with studies outside of the course. He early mani- 
fested a strong taste for natural science, but was 
never satisfied with that part which the books 
contain, but, with an instinct as strong as that 
which leads an infant to its mother's breast for 
food, he turned from the dry descriptions and 
classifications to the living things themselves. At 
first, it was almost wholly an instinct, the sensi- 
bility of exquisite taste. But to this was added, 
by gradual unfolding, a rational element, and then 
a moral sympathy, until he found himsQlf united 
to the organised system of nature with every part 
of his being. 

This task did not detach him from the love of 
books, nor of society, nor of art and litera- 
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ture. He had warm sympathy for everything 
human, and for all the proper works of man ; but 
under and behind it was a strong and silent sym- 
pathy and alliance with nature ; silent, for, during 
all his education, Keuben Wentworth had a vague 
impression that his tastes, if fully disclosed, would 
render him liable to the charge of being a dreamer, 
and a poetical idealist. 

The uncle, whose purse had carried him through 
college, was an old bachelor of fifty years — spry, 
lean, and chipper — Ebenezer by name. But 
people are usually overclothed with names ; and, 
as men in summer or at work throw off their 
superfluous raiment till their arms are bare, so 
most folks dispense with a portion of their names ; 
and Ebenezer Wentworth passed everywhere as 
Uncle M. He wrote his name Eb. Wentworth — 
tying them together with a long flourish, as if 
afraid they would get separated. He used to 
laugh at people's names. 

" Folks use their children as if they were garret 
pegs, to hang old clothes on — first a jacket, then a 
coat, and then another jacket. You have to take 
them all down to find either one. Our children 
go trudging aU their lives with their load of names, 
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as if they were old Jews returning with an assort- 
ment of clothes. People use their children as 
registers to preserve the names of aunts and 
uncles, parents and grandparents, and so inscribe 
them with the names of the dead, as if tombstones 
were not enough." And so he would run on for 
an hour, if any one would listen, and even if they 
did not; for he was a natural talker — talked 
nearly all the time when awake — no more if men 
listened to him, no less if they did not. Unlike 
the race of natural talkers, his conversation con- 
tained a great deal of good sense, and of shrewd 
observation. It was full of whims, too, and ludi- 
crous exaggerations, particularly when any one 
opposed him. There was no excess and no ab- 
surdity which he would not zealously defend, if 
some sober and literal man sought logically to 
comer him. He disputed axioms, refused to 
admit first principles, laughed at premises, and 
ran down conclusions, dogmatised and madly 
asserted, with the merriest and absurdest indiffer- 
ence to all consistency — and for which there is no 
parallel — unless it be that of a very lively horse 
in a very large pasture, with a very gouty man 
trying to catch him. 
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But this was superficial. At bottom Uncle Eb. 
was a stem moralist, and loyal to the last degree 
in his conduct to lionour and truth. 

If you had a pet theory, or an assumptions 
argument, or a logical brat prigged up with 
pretentious authority, Uncle Eb. was the most 
dangerous of men to entrust it with. He was a 
sore trouble to theologians, and a nuisance to 
theorists. But if you were dying, he was just 
the man to entrust your estate with. Punctual, 
exact, sharp, disinterested, but pragmatical : 
he neither would cheat nor allow cheating. 
There was no more vapouring, no more wild 
caracoles of the horse aforesaid in open fields; 
but, like the horse in harness, he settled down 
to his work with edifying sobriety and regu- 
larity. 

"Well, Eeuben, you graduate this summer. 
What next ? What are you going to do ? You are 
pretty well stufied with trash. It will take several 
years to forget what you ought not to have learned, 
and to get rid of the evil effects of foolish instruc- 
tion. But that will come pretty much of itself. 
College learning is very much like snow, and the 
more a man has of it the less can the soil produce. 
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It's not till practical life melts it that the ground 
yields anything. Men get over it quicker in some 
kinds of business than in others. The college 
sticks longest on ministers and schoolmasters; 
next, to lawyers ; not much to doctors ; and none 
at all to merchants and gentlemen. You can't 
aflford to be a gentleman, and so you must choose 
among other callings." 

" Can't a man, Uncle Eb., be a gentleman in 
any respectable calling ? " 

'*0h dear, no. My gentleman must take all 
his time to it, spend his life at it, be jealous of 
everything else. He is a kind of perfect man, a 
sort of chronometer for other men to keep time 
by. One is enough for a whole town. One is 
enough — two would be a superfluity, and a class 
of them simply a nuisance. A gentleman should 
have feeling — ^but should hide it People of much 
sentiment are like fountains, whose overflow keeps 
a disagreeable puddle about them. He should 
have knowledge, but not like your educated men 
of our day whose knowledge sings and crows, and 
cackles with every achievement. Hjs know- 
ledge should be like apples in autumn hanging 
silently on the boughs — ^rich, ripe, and still. A 
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gentleman should be business-like by instinct. 
Affairs in his hands come to pass silently and 
without ado, as Nature compasses her results — 
the vastest range and round of spring work 
making less noise than one store or shop. I 
tell you, Eeuben, a gentleman is a rare speci- 
men. He requires so much in the making that 
few are made." 

" But people consider you a gentleman, Uncle 
Eb." 

" Tut, tut — no ridicule, young man ! I am 
gentlemanly! That's another thing. I have 
worked too hard, — showing that I had not enough 
power. Power works easily. I have fretted too 
much. Fretting is a perpetuetl confession of 
weakness. It says, * I want to, and can't.' Fret- 
ting is like a little dog pawing and whining at a 
door because he can't get in. No, no. A gentle- 
man is like a fine piece of statuary, and must 
not be used like a caryatides to hold up porti- 
coes or cornices. He must be so fine that 
he accomplishes more while doing nothing than 
others do with all their bustle. He must be 
better than other men at the start, or he will 
grow rough in trying to mend matters, and so be 
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like the best of common men, who only succeed 
in getting ready to live when it is time for them 
to die." 

" Is not Squire Perkins a gentleman ? " 
"Good and polite! But not my gentleman. 
His grain is not fine. His mother was a sailor's 
widow, hearty and good-natured, but coarse in 
substance. AU that Judge Perkins can claim is 
good nature, which is a mere matter of health. 
Good digestion — you are good-natured ; bad 
digestion — ^you are morose! One of these days 
men will call things by their right names. Then 
they won't say : he's of a good disposition ; but 
he has a good stomach. Half the grace that's 
going is nothing but food. Paul said the king- 
dom was not meat and drink. Very likely not 
hereafter. But it is here. Good steak and light 
bread is benevolence. Coffee is inspiration and 
humour. Good tea is tenderness and spright- 
liness — facts very humbling of our excellences. 
But they're facts. Perkins is a good fellow. But 
if he were old, had the rheumatism, and were to 
have his money stolen, he would be as sour as a 
crab-apple." 

Young Wentworth was amused at his uncle's 
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crotchets, and loved to oppose him just enough to 
keep the old gentleman on the edge of extrava- 
gance, without being fairly driven over into 
absurdity. 

" No, Keuben, gentlemen are foreordained fix)m 
all eternity. They can't be hurried up and put 
together on order, like a box of shoes for the 
southern market. A gentleman must see every- 
body without looking, and know everybody with- 
out inquiry, and say just the right thing to 
everybody without trying to; and, above all, he 
must make everybody in his presence do the best 
things they know how to do. That's the touch- 
stone. I've seen men come almost up to it. But 
then they would let people get angry; they 
would suffer them to say and do disagreeable 
things. That will never do. The gentleman is 
a natural king. He has the intuition of people's 
nature, and can touch just the spot in them that 
is sweetest, and get out of them what they would 
never have wrought out of themselves. One or 
two gentlemen are enough for a town. They are 
steeples which we put on churches, not on dwel- 
ling-houses." 

"Very well, uncle, I will give up being a 
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gentleman. Such a brilliant exception to good 
and well-bred men I was not bom to be. What 
next?" 

" You should never make a clergymen of your- 
self. You are not bad, but then you're not good. 
A man should be bom to the pulpit. A musician 
is one whose brain naturally secretes musical 
ideas ; a poet thinks in blossoms just as naturally 
as honeysuckles do; an inventor's head is made 
to work out mechanical combinations. Men are 
like trees, each one must put forth the leaf that 
is created in him. Education is only like good 
culture — ^it changes the size, but not the sort. 
The men that ought to preach should be ordained 
in birtL The laying on of hands can't make an 
empty head fiill, nor a cold heart warm, nor a 
silent nature vocal. A minister is a genius in 
moral ideas, as a poet is in beautiful ideas, and 
an inventor in physical ideas." 

" But are not all men bom with moral natures, 
and may not cultivation develope them ? " 

"So many trees have sweet sap besides the 
maple, but the maple only is so sweet as to be 
profitable for sugar. Corn-stalks have saccharine 
matter as weU as sugar-cane. But we plant one for 
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grain and the other for sugar^ just because it is 
so easy for one to bear grain and so hard for it 
to make sugar, and so easy for the other to yield 
sugar and so impossible to give grain. Find out 
whether a man's head is fertile in moral ideas. It 
is not enough that he should know what is right 
when he sees it. He should see it before it 
exists. New good, new truth, better justice should 
suggest itself to him on every side. He is an 
inventor of better good than men now possess. 
Y<mr head, Eeuben, does not run clear; you 
think a matter is right if only it is beautiful, with 
a little touch of wildness in it. Besides, the oflSce 
of a minister won't agree with your natural car- 
riage. You would run when you were expected 
to walk. You have no respect for rules. You 
would scare everybody once a month with some 
naturalistic notions gathered in your rambling in 
the fields. Theology, like old Isaac, always puts 
its nose on its children, to see if the smell of the 
fields is upon them. Isaac blessed Jacob because 
it was; theology blesses Jacob only when it is 
not ! Natural religion is generally considered as 
poor stuff. Imported is thought more of than 
home-made ; broadcloth proves better than linsey- 
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woolsey. The Chnrcli thinks that it will not do 
to make religion too easy ; folks might take it up 
of themselves. Ton were not bom for a pulpit. 
Pew men are. Pulpits are queer places — candle- 
sticks whose candles won't bum — learned men, 
but can't speak, like deep wells and a pump that 
won't fetch water." 

**Ah, uncle, you don't like ministers, I am 
afraid. All that I have ever known were capital 
fellows — manly and sincere. But, as you say, 
I don't think I am good enough, and so I promise 
you upon my honour that I won't be a clergy- 
man." 

In early life Uncle Eb. had been deeply 
wounded in a love affair, and saw his treasure 
borne off by a young minister. He had never 
married, and he never quite forgave the profes- 
sion. But, it is only just to say, that while he 
made cynical speeches about ministers in general, 
he had conceived the warmest attachment to 
many clergymen in particular. 

"Perhaps you think I had better be a law- 
yer?" 

"There's worse things than that. But you 
would never make your bread at that business. 

E 2 
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It's a hot and drastic profession. Yoa will 
see men chiefly on the selfish side. You will be 
^ways making a porridge of somebody's dirt 
Pretty good fellows lawyers are; but I wonder 
at it." 

" I declare, uncle, I believe you mean to make 
a schoolmaster of me." 

'^No, sir; a man should never be a school- 
master. That's a woman's business. Be a pro- 
fessor or nothing I Even then it's a poor business. 
Who ever heard of a college professor that was 
not poor ? They dry up in pocket like springs 
after the wood is cut off from the hills. They 
are apt to get very dry in other ways, toa A 
man that teaches cannot afford to know too much. 
A teacher is like a needle. He should be small 
and sharp. If large, he cannot run easily through 
the garments to be made. The College President 
ought to be a great man — a sort of specimen, — 
something for the boys to remember as a pattern 
of a man." 

" Well, uncle, as I am not a bom gentleman, 
and can't make a good minister, am too good to 
be a lawyer, and must not be a schoolmaster ; as 
I am too fat to be a professor, and not grand 
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enough for a president, — ^I am afraid I shall have 
to go to sea for a living ; for I am not fit to work, 
and should sell myself out of house and home, if 
I was a merchant." 

" There is just one thing left, and a business 
proper for you ; you should be a doctor ! You 
love nature. Tou love chemistry and botany. 
You are fond of all curious insearch and occult 
functions. A doctor, it is true, is everybody's 
servant. But you will be left to think and reason 
without any master. And the riding, espe- 
cially in the country, will suit your desultory 
nature." 

" And, to sum it all up, uncle, you want me to 
be a doctor, because your father was one, and his 
father, and your brother, and for fear a link 
should be missing, you want me to study medicine. 
That you want it, is enough." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WANDEBINa THOUGHTS. 



Young Wentworth, after graduating, took a regu- 
lar course of medicine in Boston, with an average 
standing. By his uncle's liberality he spent a 
year in Vienna, and one in Paris. Longer he was 
to have remained. But his uncle's sickness brought 
hiTn home, only in time to spend a few days 
with him before the eccentric but kind man died. 
His property was left to young Wentworth, and it 
proved greater than men had suspected. Some 
fortunate adventures, and sagacious investments, 
had put his affairs in such condition that his 
nephew found himself possessed of an income 
that removed one motive for exertion, and left 
him to pursue his profession &om taste and kind- 
ness rather than from urgent necessity. 

Refusing most flattering overtures for a city 
practice, Dr. Wentworth sought a sphere in Nor- 
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wood, where he could be in daily and intimate 
converse with nature. 

" She w my mother," he used to say, " and all 
her brood are my kin." 

Dr. Wentworth would have succeeded in any 
liberal profession. But his nature was peculiarly 
adapted to the profession which he had chosen. 
Some men chill you; some cheer and inspire with 
mirth or humour; some stir in you vague sus- 
picion, doubts, and distrust of men and life. But 
Dr. Wentworth's presence brought peace and 
trust He radiated from his nature a perpetual 
June. Singularly fortunate in temper and dispo- 
sition, as well as in judgment and philosophic 
sense, he was still more fortunate in the rare gift 
of bearing unconsciously about with him an atmo- 
sphere which inspired health in body and soul upon 
those susceptible to subtle influences. 

This was a notable element in his medical prac- 
tice. His skill consisted in persuading men to get 
well. Sickness is very largely the want of will. 
Everything is brain. There is thought and feeling 
not only, but will; and will includes in it fer 
more than mental philosophers think. It acts 
universally, now as upon mind, and then just as 
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much upon the body. It is another name for life- 
force. Men in whom this life or will-power is 
pfreat, resist disease, and combat it when attacked. 
To array a man's mind and will against his sick- 
ness is the supreme art of medicine. Inspire in 
men courage and purpose, and the mind-power will 
cast out disease. He was himself the best medi- 
cine, and often cured by his presence those whom 
drugs would have scarcely helped. These cures 
through the spirit of the patient he regarded as fSsir 
the most skilful and plulosophicaL 

'* Nothing ails her. It is only her imagination,'' 
said the nurse to him one day. 

" Only the imagination ! That is enough. 
Better suffer in bone and muscle than in the ima- 
gination. If the body is sick the mind can cure 
it ; but if the mind itself is sick, what shall cure 
that?" 

These elements of character, in time^ would 
have procured for him constant employment, even 
had he been poor, and in need of immediate occur 
pation. But as he had a competence, and abun- 
dant occupation in his grounds and books, and in 
pleasant society, to which his tastes strongly 
inclined him, he found his professional services 
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from the first in great demand, and fuiTiished 
another instance of the willingness of men to aid 
those not in need, while those who are likely to 
starve if not at once befriended, are put on a long 
probation. 

For several years there was much pleasing and 
amiable speculation upon the social prospects of 
this promising physician — and surely the bene- 
volence of his fellow-men is to be commended. 
Well married, a man is winged — ^ill-matched, he is 
shackled. 

The good people of Norwood were enterprising, 
and very busy. They had little time, aside from 
their own affairs ; and yet, so kind were they, that 
scores of them spent much time in thinking for 
Dr. Wentworth, and in cheerfully devising for him 
an eligible connection. It is to be hoped that they 
were abundantly gratified, when he found a wife, 
without their help. Certainly, there was no 
offence that alienated their sympathy; for, when 
Dr. Wentworth, returning from a fortnight's 
absence, appeared, on Sunday morning, in his 
pew, at church, that pew became the centre of 
the church, and outmastered the choir and the 
pulpit ! 
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<< Who is this woman that is better than all of 
us ?" looked at least a score of girlish feces — ^and 
another score of graver mother faces. Five or six 
in different parts of the house, in the most grave 
and decorous manner, spoke or whispered each 
to some neighbour an edifying comment, as 
follows : — 

" How old should you take her to be ? " 

"At least twenty-fiva" 

" Thirty ! not a year less." 

" I don't think she cares much about dress, 
do you ? She's rather too plain, if anything." 

" Perhaps she depends on her manner. Do you 
notice how she rises and sits down ? " 

*• She comes up about to the doctor's shoulders, 
don't she. That's so sweet, always. If ever I 
marry, I should want his name to be Augustus, and 
he should have blue eyes, and my head should 
come just up to his shoulders. I think that would 
be so dear." 

"Can you see her hands? Has she many 
rings ! " 

" Do you know if the doctor got anything by 
her? Of course he don't need it. He's got pro- 
perty enough of his own. But then, I think, it 
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tends to peace in the family, if both bring a little 
property. Money is of no use without piety. But, 
when a man has grace in his heart, and money in 
his pocket, then he can have peace both with 
God and man.'* 

*' I believe she's proud. I've watched her ever 
since she's come in. And she hasn't looked around 
once. May be she thinks we ain't worth look- 
ing at" 

" Well, for my part, I don't think so. People 
don't come here to gape and stare, not if they're 
Christians. I b'lieve she's pious. We shall know 
next sacrament-time. If she comes to preparatory 
lecture and to sacrament, then you may know she's 
pious." 

The sermon over, and the services ended, the 
mroister, the deacons, and a few of the leading 
members were introduced to the new comer. 
They hoped for a better acquaintance. Thev 
should be happy to call. They hoped she was 
pleased with Norwood. How did she like the 
church ? Had she recovered from the fatigue of 
her journey? Had she ever been in Norwood 
before ? Deacon Trowbridge solemnly hoped she 
would be strengthened to meet her responsibili- 
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" Well Ba^iLm. Dr. Wranvorti jJl^s was fond 
€f flc«irec& uid I kurw iie'd jdc^ m good one when 
he cizx^ to chvXise^'" 

If the people wiofpes^ a few <oTiat opinionsin 
duQvch, it was m mesn? £Kt-iraits of that hairefit 
which wmred dming ^ intennissioii. Exoeptthe 
minister, the doctor w^as. nndonbtedly, the most 
impcHtant man in Norwood. 

^Took ns rather by sarprisiek Jndge? Some 
folks thought the doctor needn\ gone out of town 
for a wife." 

^ Perhaps it s of long standing. The doctor has 
a good deal of romance. But she is of excellent 
fcunily. I know them rery welL Came over in 
the Mayfiffwerr 

** Did she ? Why, she don't look so old ? " 

"Bless you, looks are deceiying," said Jndge 
Bacon, his whole face looking amused at Mr. 
Truman's misconception. 

Many there were that had a conscience about 
conversing on such themes upon Sunday. Mr, 
Edwards and his sister walked in a stately and 
quiet manner, without a word; and, as he care- 
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ftdly latched the gate, Dr. Wentworth and his 
wife were passing. Of course, he heartily shook 
hands, but not a word did he speak, nor his 
sister, after entering their tree-embosomed house. 
Sabbath reigned in their house and in their hearts. 
The Miss Marshes, two sensible spinsters, found 
themselves among several neighbours, aU in full 
criticism. Various^ were the reports and the 
hungry questions ; but not a word could the plain 
old maids be got to say, good or ill. 

''What do you think, Miss Anna?'* said a 
neighbour to the eldest sister. 
** I don't think anything about it." 
"But you noticed her, didn't you ? " 
" No more than I did others. I hope to find 
her a pleasing person, when I shall know her. 
Did you not think the sermon unusually instructive 
to-day ?" 

" The sermon ? Oh, yes ; I'd most forgot about 
that. What was the text ? La, me — I've forgot 
the text. My husband is sick, and I shall have 
to tell him about the sermon. What was it — 
something about — ^minding our own business, or 
something — ^no doctrine — nothing but morality. 
Do tell me where the text was." 
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Hiiam Been, as usual, bad gathered about bim 
a knot of young men aroand the draicb-door, and 
of those staying dnring the intennissioii, and quite 
a nnmber of girls had been drawn to hear what 
Hiram woold say ; tar Hiram's speeches belonged 
to the whole town." 

''I think the doctor is a lore of a man; 
and oh, I should like to know about his court- 
ship." 

Hiram overheard the whisper in which a miss 
of fifteen had said this to her companion, and, 
assuming a confident air, he says — 

"Why, Matilda, I know all about it. I drove 
the doctor over, you know, and he told me all 
about it." 

"He did? Oh, do tell us ! " 

" That I will — every word. You see the doctor 
meant to marry Miss Naxon, till he saw Miss 
Ferris ; and he might have decided between them: 
but then Miss Greenleaf came to town, and then 
there was three of 'em! On lookin' into the 
matter, the doctor found that he liked them just 
alike, to a grain, and as the law wouldn't let him 
marry all of 'em, he couldn't take one without 
leaving two ; and that, you see, would have been 
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two griefe to one joy — ^not a fair bargam. So he 
was forced to go to Boston," 
" Why, what did he go to Boston for ? " 
"Well, that's a pretty question! That's the 
only place to go to ! Why, if a man wants any- 
thing he alius goes to Boston. Everything goes 
there just as natural as if that city was the moon, 
and everything else was water, and had to go, like 
the tides. Don't you know all the raih-oads go to 
Boston? and sailors say — ^you ask Tommy Tafts — 
if you start anywhere clear down in Floridy and 
keep up along the coast, you will fetch up in 
Boston. They have to keep things tied up around 
there. They festen their trees down, and have 
their fences hitched, or they would all of 'em 
whirl into Boston. They have watchers set every 
night, or so many things would come to admire 
Boston that the city would be covered down like 
Herculaneum. Of course, the doctor went to 
Boston. Every single one of the first chop folks 
was married off the week afore he got there but 
one. There was just one left. But she was the very 
best of the Ipt. The doctor saw her in Old South 
church. She was a singin' * Come ye disconsolate.' 
The minute she set her eyes on the doctor — " 
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By this time the boys were snickering and the 
girls giggling, and our honest-faced little ques- 
tioner began to doubt Hiram's authenticity. 
"Now, Hiram, I don't believe a word you say." 

** Well, if you don't believe me, you just ask 
the doctor himself." 

Not a smile was on his faca He looked at his 
listeners one by one with a quizzical solemnity for 
a second, and then, as one who remembered press- 
ing duties elsewhere, he walked away in exact 
imitation of the minister's gait. 

Deacon Marble expressed to his wife Polly his 
good impressions of the doctor's wife as they rode 
home in their rattling one-horse waggon. 

" I should be glad to see the old mansion look 
ing life-like again, as it did when Saltonstall was 
alive. Fine old house; mebbe too many trees 
round. The doctor sets a store on the trees, 
though. But the old place will spruce up, I guess, 
with a new wife." 

" That's a pretty speech, Deacon Marble : as if 
the doctor hadn't lived there years, and had Agate 
Bissell for housekeeper ; and a smarter and better 
you won't find if you sarch the whole State. Any- 
body that takes her place has got to stir round. 
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Tm one that don't VKeve therell ever be any 
better housekeeper in that old mansion than Agate 
Bissell. There wasn't a chimney in town that 
smoked afore hers did in the morning, and there 
wasn't one house kept cleaner. After she'd 
scrubbed a floor you might eat your vittals off it, 
if it wasn't for the name of 't. I don't b'lieve my 
pans are any cleaner, nor the milk any whiter 
than her rooms. And then it wasn't any Pharisee- 
work. She ain't one of those folks that makes 
the outside clean and leaves the inside. It would 
do you good to look in her closets and cupboards, 
and drawers and boxes. It was as good as a 
picture. I don't b'lieve there was a spider in 
the house, from cellar to garret She was 
allers deanin' and lookin', and huntin' and 
rubbin'." 

" Yes-, Polly, I guess you're right. I've got a 
woman down to my house purtey much the same 
sort I kinder pity the dirt — it has a hard time 
in our house!" 

Even Polly was liable to temptation, and her 
face looked as it had forty years ago, when com- 
pliments had brought a smile to it. But she was 
so thin — all nerve, bone, and skin— that smiles 
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slipped off easily, and left the same anxious and 
earnest face. 

"There's no wastin' where Agate Bissell is. 
She can make a cent go as far as most folks" 
shillin'. She had a hard time of it, too. The 
doctor's not particular, and he wouldn't let her 
put his study to rights. You know it's a great 
room, running the whole depth of the house, and 
fiill of books and stuff, and pictures^ and engravings, 
and stacks of all sorts of things, and the table full 
of rubbish, and chairs full of portfolios, and he'd 
never let Agate Bissell touch 'em. It was awful." 

" * Nobody can tell,' she says to me, * how I 
long to get in there. The doctor '11 have much to 
answer for!'" 

"Yes, yes; Agate Bissell is distressin' neat 
The mice have a hard time in her house — starved 
'em out, I'm told — saved the cat's board by it 
She is dreadful particular ! " 

There was something in the deacon's tone which 
did not suit his wife, and she sharply edified him — 

"I wish you was half as particular. Deacon 
Marble, with your tongue, as Agate Bissell is 
with her hands. Then you wouldn't make such 
foolish speeches as you do. You must needs 
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compliment her, right in church, and afore the 
minister ! " 

" I compliment her?" 

" Oh, don't make strange of it I heerd what 
you said about flowers. So did she. Such kind 
of talk ain't thrown away. It sticks like burrs, 
and makes folks think you like 'em more^ you 
do. Talking roses and poses to the girls is not 
becoming in a deacon." 

The deacon gave his horse a cut with his whip, 
and, being spirited, the animal suddenly sprang 
with a jerk that seemed likely to snap his wife's 
head off. If the mischievous man meant to put 
an end to the discourse, which was likely from 
this point to become personal, he succeeded. 

How they ever made a deacon out of Jerry 
Marble I never could imagine! His was the 
kindest heart that ever bubbled and ran over. 
He was elastic, tough, incessantly active, and a 
prodigious worker. He seemed never to tire, but 
after the longest day's toil, he sprang up the 
moment he had done with work, as if he were 
a fine steel spring. A few hours' sleep sufficed 
him, and he saw the morning stars the year round. 
His weazened face was leather colour, but for ever 
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dimpling and changing to keep some sort of con- 
gruity between itself and his eyes, that winked 
and blinked, and split over with merry good nature, 
lie always seemed aflElicted when obliged to be 
sober. He had been known to laugh in meeting 
on several occasions, although he ran his face be- 
hind his handkerchief and coughed, as if that was 
the matter, yet nobody believed it Once, in a 
hot summer day, he saw Deacon Trowbridge, a 
sober and fat man, of great sobriety, gradually 
ascending from the bodily state into that spi- 
ritual condition called sleep. He was blameless 
of the act. He had struggled against the tempta- 
tion with the whole virtue of a deacon. He had 
eaten two or three heads of fennel in vain, and a 
piece of orange-peel. He had stirred himself up, 
and fixed his eyes on the minister with intense 
firmness, only to have them grow gradually nar- 
rower and milder. If he held his head up firmly, 
it would with a sudden lapse fall away over back- 
ward. If he leaned it a little forward, it would 
drop suddenly into his bosom. At each nod, re- 
coveiing himself, he would nod again, with his 
eyes wide open, to impress upon the boys that 
he did it on purpose both times. 
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In what other painful event of life has a good 
man so little sympathy as when overcome with 
sleep in meeting time? Against the insidious 
seduction he arrays every conceivable resistance. 
He stands up a while; he pinches himself, or 
pricks himself with pins. He looks up help- 
lessly to the pulpit as if some succour might 
possibly come thence. He crosses his legs un- 
uncomfortably, and attempts to recite catechism, 
or the multiplication table. He seizes a languid 
fan, which treacherously leaves him in a calm. 
He tries to reason, to notice the phenomena. 
Oh, that one could carry his pew to bed with 
him! What tossing wakefulness there! what 
fiery chase after somnolency ! In his lawful bed 
a man cannot sleep, and in his pew he cannot 
keep awake ! Happy man who does not sleep in 
church ! Deacon Trowbridge was not that man. 
Deacon Marble was ! 

Deacon Marble witnessed the conflict we have 
sketched above, and when good Mr. Trowbridge 
gave his next lurch, recovered himself with a 
snort, and then drew out a red handkerchief and 
blew his nose with a loud imitation, as if to let 
the boys know that he had not been asleep, poor 
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Deacon MaiUe was brought to a sore strait. But, 
I hare reason to think that he would haye wea- 
thered the stress if it had not been for a sweet- 
faced little boy in the front of the gallery. The 
lad had been innocently watching the same scene, 
and at its climax langhed out lond, with a frank 
and mnsical explosion, and then suddenly disap- 
peared backward into his mother's lap. That 
laugh was just too much, and Deacon Marble 
could no more help laughing than could Deacon 
Trowbridge help sleeping. Nor could he conceal 
it. Though he coughed, and put up his handker- 
chief and hemmed — it wa» a laugh, deacon! — 
and eyery boy in the house knew it, and liked 
you better for.it — so inexperienced were they ! 

Polly, his wife, was all that the deacon was not. 
No one had ever known her to laugh. Her 
utmost indulgence amounted only to a pale and 
vanishing smile, which looked more like a shadow 
crossing the face than sunlight upon it Of a 
nervous, bilious temperament, she was thin, acute, 
intense, and earnest to the last atom of her exist- 
ence. There was no gradation or perspective 
in her conscience. The least wrong was a full- 
sized sin ; and the smallest sin was worse than we 
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can measure. Great sins were a terror for the 
future life, not for this. Of many edifying in- 
structions which at different times he received, 
we will select but one, which occurred some years 
before Wentworth's marriage, but might, from its 
tenor, just as well be inserted in connection with 
that event, or at any other period during a score 
of years, for that matter. 

" Deacon Marble, I wonder what you think will 
become of you ! Such levity in the house of God 
is awful. I shouldn't wonder a minute if you was 
to be struck dead. You know that the man 
was destroyed for pickin' up chips and sticks on 
Sunday, and laughing is a good deal worse, 
especially in the house of God. I always said 
that I couldn't imagine why they ever made ypu 
deacon — ^a man whose eyes and face are always 
agoin' as if they were maJdn' fan of the sacred 
oflBce." 

The image raised by these last words seemed 
to touch the deacon's sense of the ludicrous, and 
he fell under the temptation again, though riding 
home on Sunday in fall sight of his neighbours. 

"I declare. Deacon Marble, you will bring re- 
proach on religion." And, looking at him through 
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her spectacles,'whose glasses were about four times 
the size of the eyes that snapped behind them, she 
continued, " I think deacon-timber was scarce when 
they picked you out." 

"Mercy on us, Polly! I didn't make myself 
a deacon, and I didn't make myself, anyhow. 
I s'pose I perform pretty much as I was built. 
But I never saw any harm in laughing. If it's 
a sin, I can't see what the Lord lets so many 
funny things happen for. I don't go and make 
things funny. They come to me. The whole 
world is full of queer things, and it ain't my fault 
if I see them." 

"That's your vain way. It don't seem to me 
that you can have any conscience about laughing 
at improper times and things. I once heard you 
snicker at a Mineral. Besides, it leads to deceit. 
You know you hadn't any nose-bleed when you 
went out of church last summer holding your 
handkerchief all over your face. I saw what 
'twas. You was looking at that naughty, wicked 
boy puttin' a piece of grass in that man's ear, and 
he givin' himself a box on the ear, which he ought 
to have laid on the boy's ear." 

Poor Marble went off into another burst at the 
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remembrance. " Why, Polly, he thought it was a 
fly, and he raised his big hand, so sly and cunning, 
to give the fly a wipe, and hit his own ear," — ^at 
which point he went off again into a chuckle, pro- 
ducing a churning motion all over his body. 

Now, there was not another deacon in town 
that did so many good turns to those in trouble ; 
and, though his infirmity was known, sick people 
liked to have the little, spry old deacon Marble 
come to pray at their bedsides. And when 
Widow Nance's cow died in calf, it was from 
Marble's yard the very next night, that a cow was 
driven, and put in her yard. All the poor old 
shacks about town found a friend in Deacon 
Marble. This, too, was a source of much trouble 
to his guardian angel at home. 

"I do believe you would rather spend your 
time with those shiftless reprobates than with the 
Lord's own saints." 

"There's sartainly a pick among saints, Polly; 
but those poor creeturs don't mean any harm 
half the time ; and nobody seems to pity them, 
and everybody's always pickin' at 'em, and findin' 
fault with 'em. Somebody ought to have a kind 
side to 'em." 



"^ 
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" They should behave better, then. There's no 
excuse for wickedness. * First pure, then peace- 
able,' deacon, That settles it. I wish you was 
like Deacon Trowbridge. Did you ever see Pete, 
and Hiram Beers, and Ephe Barnes hanging round 
him? Do you believe he'd spend his money in 
givin* gingerbread and fire-crackers to all the 
tatterdemalion boys, on trainin' days?" 

Deacon Marble admitted facts. The very idea 
of such conduct seemed to raise a picture before 
him unsuited to sobriety. 

" What are you laughing at now ? You are as 
fall of levity as flies are. Would you laugh if you 
was dying? I really believe you would! To 
think of it! A deacon, at your time of life, 
chirpin' as if you was a cricket — and goin' round, 
as if you was nothin' better'n a bird singing and 
hoppin', instead of being a deacon, with an im- 
mortal soul in him ! Sometimes I am afeerd you 
are in the gall of bitterness yet Ton ought to 
examine your evidences, deacon. Laughing is not 
one of the signs of grace, I'm sure. It's awful to 
be deceived; and you've a good many reasons 
to fear that you are deceivin' yourself." 

Don't confound Mrs. Polly Marble with a mere 
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scold. She was a woman of the utmost worth. 
She was full as severe upon her own doings as 
, upon those of her other self, the deacon. She, 
too, was an excessive worker. Her vitality, if it 
were possible, was greater than her husband's. 
When she had risen at four o'clock, and, except 
at meals and prayers, had been on her feet every 
moment till night, up stairs and down, in the 
dairy, in the cellar, in the barn, in the wood- 
house, in chamber and kitchen, performing the 
multifarious duties of a farmer's wife with the 
most anxious and conscientious fidelity, she seemed 
not to have lost a particle of energy, but was still 
fresh, vital, and intense. 

Nor was Mrs. Polly Marble a mere drudge. 
She was inquisitive of everything that went on 
in the world. She read the * Missionary Herald ' 
every month, and the * Boston Eecorder' every 
week, without the omission of a line. She remem- 
bered whatever passed in church. She rode every 
week into town for an afternoon female prayer- 
meeting, and stayed to the night lecture, and yet 
no one could say that aught was neglected, on 
these days, at home. 

Her domestic lectures must not, therefore, be 
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confounded with those which spring from irritable- 
ness, but must rank with the conscientious labours 
of anxious natures, who feel conscientiously called 
to make the world better, and who use their 
tongue as the most convenient instrument at 
hand. 

But — ^this will never do !^ J We have quite 
forgotten Dr. Wentworth and his happy house- 
hold. But so really happy were they all in that 
old mansion, that they never seemed more mellow, 
genial, and hospitable than since this little child 
came, that they would not have known it if the 
whole world had neglected them. 

Two years had passed busily and happily away, 
when the event occurred of which we have spoken 
in the fifth chapter, and a girl was given to the 
household. The mother would call it Eose — for 
that was a favourite sister's name. The father 
called it Bose, for that united her to the flowers 
he so much loved. Others called her Eose, 
because it was so sweet a name for a girl ; and, 
therefore, she was named Eose Wentworth. 



> 
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CHAPTEE VII, 



A MERRY CHAPTER. 



A WAGGON loaded with empty barrels drove up to 
Tommy Taft's one morning. 

" Mr. Brett wants to know if you can fix those 
barrels to-day. The heads want resetting, and all 
of 'em want hoops. These two, he says, want two 
iron hoops apiece, besides the hickory." 

"Gtet away with your barrels! Do you think 
I'm going to work to-day ? No, by Josey, I don't 
as long as * I can read my title clear.' It would 
be just as wicked to work to-day as if it was a 
Sabby day." 

"Why, what's the matter, Uncle Tommy ?" 

"Matter enough, matter enough! We've got 
another baby ! Old woman's up there now. I'm 
goin' up to the prospect. Work ! Not by a jug- 
full! Tumble off your barrels! They won't 
spile afore to-morrow. Where's old Smasher? 
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Come here, old fellow. Let's go up to the 
doctor's." 

From such an address one would look to see 
some man appear as Uncle Tommy's companion. 
But it was to his wooden leg that he addressed 
the endearing epithet of old Smasher. 

Tommy Taft was about forty-five years old. A 
big head he had, round, and bald down to the top 
of his e^xs, but at that point, for some reason, the 
hair refused to retreat, and sprang up with such 
vigour that it looked like an abattis, as if the hair, 
driven down from the heights, determined to 
make a stand and fight for its rights. His eyes 
were small, grey, sunk deeply beneath bold eye- 
brows, whose hair was wonderfully luxuriant, 
curling over and standing out in immense profu- 
sion. A big nose, that hung on his face like an 
old-fashioned door-knocker, and a wide mouth, 
completed his portrait, which was framed in by 
bushy whiskers, .carried under his chin, leaving 
the chin and both lips shorn smooth. His voice 
was rough and deep, and his manner of all sorts 
that ever were found in man, except, always, a 
refined manner. He had been a sailor all his long 
life, and brought inland into this quiet village all 
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the odd and outlandish ways which a seafaring 
life in olden times was wont to breed. 

Why is it that children take to these great, 
shaggy natures, seemingly attracted by those very 
appearances which would seem likely to repel 
them? Children act by sympathy. A warm 
heart attracts them, and when once a child's con- 
fidence is gained, these rudenesses of person be- 
come agreeable, as something out of the common 
way. It is that element in manners or person, 
which the heart inspires, that wins children. 

Who in the village did not like Tommy ? Not 
a child under fifteen, certainly. His poor old shop 
and house was the fascination of all the young 
folks of the village and of the country round. 
The ground floor was a cooper shop and general 
tinkering establishment ; upstairs were two rooms, 
plain to rudeness, and as rough in furnishing as if 
they had been hewed out and fitted by a sailor's 
axe on a desolate island after a shipwreck, and of 
as ill-assorted materials as a shipwreck would be 
apt to cast up. Yet, there was an indescribable 
air of comfort and peace in the two rooms. 

When Uncle Tommy was good-natured he 
seemed always to be comically in sympathy with 
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his wife, in external things. He was always good- 
natured when he was sober. He was sober nearly 
nine-tenths of his time. When these infrequent 
moods were on him he was apt to be profane, but 
never blasphemous or foul. He alternated, during 
such excesses, between scolding his wife, and 
religious exercise of various kinds. 

" It's as good as a play," said Hiram, " to hear 
Uncle Tommy when he gets the steam up." 

But as soon as he recovd!red from his aberration. 
Tommy came down from his height of morality 
and religion, and became gracious and helpful, 
with a rough disinterestedness which was quite 
touching. All the children repaired to him to 
have their toys mended, for which he could never 
be persuaded to take a penny. Boys' knives with 
broken backs, or blades, or handles, went into hos- 
pital with him ; their skates and sleds in winter, 
and their kites, and traps, and gun-locks in sum- 
mer, were his peculiar charge, and his invariable 
answer was, "Oh, we mustn't charge children 
anything." The cheery old fellow was full of 
quips and pranks, of stories of adventure, drawn 
from his former seafaring life, or from the full 
volume of sailors' yams which had accumulated in 
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his long years of cruising. While he was Avilling to 
take compensation from grown people, he was sure 
to reject any attempt on the parents' part to re- 
quite him by overpayment for his services to 
their children. 

He was known, too, to perform services for those 
poorer than himself, who were also more helpless. 
An old black woman, who lived by "washing," 
had fallen sick with rheumatism : Uncle Tommy 
was heard every evening for a week, sawing away 
busily at her wood, until he had provided enough 
for her needs. A gate that had got unhinged 
would some morning be found safely tinkered back 
to its duty. 

If a poor creature's bucket was going to pieces, 
in some mysterious manner it got to itself a new 
hoop, and the bail was secured again, by a rivet 
in the ear. The pump-pin was replaced when 
lost by a new one. These and such-like services 
he delighted to render freely to those who were 
comparatively helpless. 

The jolly old fellow had a wink and a word for 
everybody; and his passage through the street 
was celebrated by a stirring, merry outburst, and 
to everybody according to his kind. 

VOL. L G 
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It was impossible to separate between his 
humour and earnestness, between conviction and 
waggery. 

Good Parson Buell sometimes visited his shop 
in the regular rounds of parochial duty, and 
attempted to talk faithfully with him. Tommy 
owned everything, — made no resistance, — yea, 
went before the minister and beyond him, in self- 
accusations. 

" Do you not feel that you are a sinner ? " 

" I know that I am, parson, a sinner — ^an awful 
sinner: and without excuse. I live below my 
privileges ; I don't live up to my light and know- 
ledge. To set under such preachin' as I do, 
Parson Buell, and not to be better'n I am, is a 
great sin ; and Pm afeerd that I get harder and 
harder, and that I am puttin' ofif the day of repen- 
tance, and sinnin' away my opportunities, and 
wastin' my day of grace. It is a surprisin' thing 
in me ! I don't wonder that you are alarmed at 
my case, parson. It is a very alarmin' case — I 
know it is. It has been alarmin' for more'n forty 
years. I ought to repent, that's sartain! Why 
shouldn't I? It is well said that it is time for 
sinners to be surprised in Zion. The rest of the 
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varse, too, is very alarmin'. * Who among us shall 
dwell with devourin' fire, and who among us 
shall dwell with everlastin' burnings ? ' It is sar- 
tinly time that I should repent of my evil 
thoughts, and my drinkin', and of my swearin', 
and of my manifold evil ways and deeds, and I 
hope, parson, you will pray for me." 

This and such-like speeches were not said with 
the slightest accent of drollery, and still less of 
scoflBng. Dr. Buell himself could not have uttered 
them in a manner more entirely proper. He 
never seemed in haste to finish the conversation. 
He would follow the parson to the gate, still des- 
canting on the sinfulness of sin, and admitting 
every argument, and bringing it home upon him- 
self with such a zeal that Dr. Buell found nothing 
to do. As the good man left, an indescribable 
sense of mirth twinkled in Tommy's eyes, and 
happy was the child that needed his services after 
a visit fipom his pastor. He laughed and bubbled 
over with fun, and contrived some new plaything, 
or rejoiced the urchin with some queer story, and 
sent him home happy as a king. 

Tommy Taft was always a sailor. Among 
other notions was that of eating with his sheath-^ 

a 2 
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knife, which was an exaggerated jack-knife, with 
a hole bored in the handle and tied to his belt, 
which he wore instead of suspenders, by a long 
yarn or string. At table he would draw out old 
Rouser, as he named it, and refuse any other 
knife. 

Could any contrast be greater than his wife ? 
Gentle, patient, happy, with an undertone of 
sadness, which was a shadow to the high light; 
refined in expression, delicate in action. She 
seemed like a morning glory that had run up on 
the knots and rugged bark of an oak-tree. What- 
ever rough usage she received at his hands, 
none ever knew of it from her ; whatever discre- 
pancy or uncongeniality there might be between 
them there was no sign of it. 

Every day, when her home duties were done, 
Mother Taft slipped forth for an hour to see some 
person in trouble. She had a remarkable instinct 
in finding out trouble. Better than a physician 
or the nurse, she knew who was sick. Better 
than the clergyman, she knew who was in sorrow. 
Nor is it extravagant to say, that, better than all 
these, she knew the art of bringing consolation to 
those who were in sorrow. Whatever the history 
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of her own past life, her victory had made her a 
leader for others in the dark land. 

When Widow Barnes* only boy was brought 
home dead, flung from a horse in a drunken race, 
on a muster-day, the first person who came, after 
his companions had laid him down, was Mother 
Taft. All that night she was with her — ^in silence 
herself — doing everything, listening to the mother's 
distracted utterances, keeping away intrusive cu- 
riosity; and, with exquisite instinct^ encouraging 
her grief, that it might spend itself, and be the 
sooner comforted. 

When Maggie Keech had been turned out of 
her father's house, it was Mother Taft that went 
after her, and brought her to her own chamber, 
and nursed her in her sickness, and when she 
was again strong enough to work, secured for her, 
in a neighbouring town, a place. Happily, the 
babe had died. 

Go where you would, you would soon meet 
Mother Taft there, if there w€is trouble. Like 
Uncle Tommy, she received wages of the pros- 
perous, but of those in moderate circumstances, 
nothing would she take. She served others for 
the reason that birds ^ sing, because she loved to ; 
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for the reason that dews fall upon flowers, because 
such is the nature which the heavens gave it. 
Bom in the air, the dew hides in the daytime, 
but comes to all things in their night and dark- 
ness to deck them in beauty. 

How odd that she should ever have married 
such a man! But they were so utterly unlike 
that she could not help it. Her peacefulness felt 
the attraction of his great, boisterous way. Her 
silence marvelled at his elemental talk, which 
rained, and blew, and at times burst out into 
squalls, as if his mouth were the very cave of the 
winds. Her trustful simplicity admired his shrewd- 
ness and penetration of human nature. Her literal 
soul that never conceived a jest, nor understood 
wit, or humour, how could it help going to a 
nature whose every sentence was so balanced that 
it might be taken either way— earnest or ironical? 

In one of these New England villages, there is 
nothing so original and racy as a great strong 
nature that dares to say just what it thinks. 
CJommon people are restrained by law, by moral 
teachings, by public sentiment, by interest, by 
fear. Their real thoughts are smothered, or kept 
alive in silence. They dare not coin them into 
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words and put them in circulation. They become 
so used to caution and social conformity that they 
cease at length to know how much each man is 
the echo of the other. 

Then comes along a great-footed man, like an 
elephant^ with nothing to gain or lose by men's 
opinions, and determined to say what he has a 
mind to. 

He runs against custom, throws down the fences, 
plunges across gardens and fields I If, however, 
he has a human heart, and at bottom is just and 
kind, men come to admire his audacity and to enjoy 
his blunt speeches, especially if he have great 
faults. Men's infirmities are the strongest bonds 
of sympathy. No matter how much better a man 
is than we, he shall be forgiven if he is also in 
some things a great deal weaker than we. Uncle 
Tommy was poor — that was one good fault ; he 
w€is never "overcome," but sometimes he was 
"exalted" by strong drink — ^that was another re- 
deeming fault. Being a sinner, men forgave his 
liberties ! 

"No work to-day. Tell old Brett, if he don't 
like it, to cooper his own barrels ! We've got a 
jT, up at the doctor's. I'm going to put on 
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Smasher and go up and see how things are gettin' 
on. 

Soon he bolted out upon the street, and, on 
coming up to the comer, Hiram Beers shouted 
out across the street : 

" Halloo, old Dot-and-Go One ! where are you 
bound?'' 

" Better put a snaffle-bit in your mouth, my old 
jockey, to hold that tongue of yours. They say 
you opened singin'-school for the crows, Hiram, 
and they wouldn't come, 'cos it made their voices 
rough imitating yours — did ye?" 

Hiram looked up the street, as if listening to 
something in the road, and then, with a look of 
feigned surprise, said : 

" Why, I thought I heard a two-hoss waggon 
runnin' away. Was that your leg. Tommy, making 
such a rattle ? Why don't you ile it ? When you 
go along the street, I should think a hundred cup- 
board-doors were caught in a gale of wind !" 

Haying thus exchanged amiable salutations, 
Hiram came over. " How are you, old customer, 
anyhow?" 

" Jolly as a crew just paid offi Goin' down to 
see my lady. Old woman been down there for a 
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month — child bom two days ago— goin' down to 
see it." 

All the children bom under the administration 
of Mother Taft, Tommy considered as belonging 
to his family, and always spoke of them as his 
own. A stranger would hear him recount his 
children with amazement at the extent of his 
parentage. 

A little further on one might have heard 
— loud enough for a deaf man's ears — a new 
salutation. 

" Good morning, Parson BueU, good morning ! 
You're looking well. Study too much, I expect ; 
but ye stand it welL Good sermons ain't drawn 
up easy as buckets of water ! Have to work for 
'em. Mighty sermon that, Sunday morning! 
This old sinner felt it. Says I, ' If there wasn't 
another soul that knew it, there was two in that 
audience that knew what a good sermon was, and 
that was Parson Buell and Tommy Taft ! ' Am 
goin' down to Wentworth's. Wouldn't you like to 
go ? I'm not ashamed to be seen walkin' with you ! 
You see, I can get you in. Wouldn't let common 
folks in so early. But Ma'am Taft, you know, 
has advantages, and will give us a sight." 
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Then, his voice changing and lowering, he 
added : — 

" Parson Buell, it's the unaccountablest thing 
what the Lord sends children into this world for, 
considerin' what sort of a place 'tis, and what a 
time folks have in gettin' thro' it Lord ! they die 
off like apple-blossoms, half on 'em afore they're 
bigger'n mice. And the rest of 'em have a hard 
time gettin' grown, and when you've got 'em 
growed, half the folks are paddling round as if 
they didn't exactly know what they come on airth 
for ; and nobody can tell 'em for that matter. I 
never see babies but I think how we used to have 
birds come aboard ship, way out to sea — ^landbirds, 
and so tired, poor little things, and hungry. Tou 
could go up to 'em and take 'em in your hand, and 
they turned up their bright eyes with such a 
piteous look at you, as if they had come from ever . 
so far, and lost their way, and didn't know where 
they were. Wall, that's about what I think of 
babies. What do they come off to this 'ere world 
for? Why don't they stay where they're well off?" 

Buell was well used to all Tommy Taft's 
vagaries, and he had that good sense and tact 
among men which enabled him to take every one 
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in his own way ; so he walked onward with Uncle 
Tommy to Dr. Wentworth's gate, talking just 
enough to avoid a conversation. 

Uncle Tommy's expectations were fully realised. 
Though visitors were not yet expected, yet Mother 
Taft proved a friend at court Parson Buell had 
humoured queer Tommy Taft> not expecting that 
he would succeed. When he found himself in- 
vited in, he fain would decline. Tommy would 
not allow it. " Never'll do in the world, Parson ; 
shouldn't have come so far, if you didn't mean to 
go fiirther. Can't get away now. Must go in if 
ye're civil" 

*^ But, Taft," said the perplexed worthy, " I have 
another errand. You must excuse me." 

" Parson Buell, you know excuses are dangerous. 
You shouldn't shirk your duty. Duties never 
conflict, you said, only Sabby-day morning last 
Don't you remember? Hope you don't forget 
your own sermons, Parson? That's other folks' 
business." 

And so, like a slow ship with a tug pulling away 
at its side, Buell found himself, half laughing and 
half vexed, ushered in by Tommy under circum- 
stances slightly inclining to the ludicrous. 
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The babe was brought down by Mother Taft, 
Agate Bissel following. She was now again 
housekeeper, as she had been prime minister to 
Mrs. Wentworth ever since her arrival in Nor- 
wood. For, in this tall, slender New England 
woman, she discerned from the first, an amount of 
energy, conscientious fidelity, and real affection, 
which paid a thousand times over for the incon- 
veniences arising from her hard manner, her in- 
flexible precision, and her despotic regularity. 

Tommy seized the babe from his wife's arms, 
and fjEiirly danced with delight. He chuckled, 
and chirrupped, and Ho-ho'd, as if his reason had 
left him. Eough as he was, no nurse ever held a 
babe more tenderly and dexterously. 

But when he suddenly thrust it upon Parson 
Buell, who was talking with stately Agate Bissell, 
the good minister held it in his hands as if it was 
something which he dared not drop and could not 
hold. 

" Why, what's the matter ? " said Tommy : " is 
it hot, that you are so awkward about it ? " 

Mother Taft came to his relief and the good 
minister, leaving messages of kindness, was glad 
to get away from the ofiSce of a nurse, and, full as 
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much, from the oflBcious humour of Tommy Taft, 
who, however, followed him to the very door. 

"A good baby, Parson, but come to a poor 
world, — a sinful world. If it had known what's 
good for itself, it had better stayed away. P'rhaps 
it weren't asked about it ! Very likely. But we 
must make the best on't now." 

Turning back from the door, Uncle Tommy 
found Agate Bissell ready to express her mind. 

"Taft, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Tou stick to that good man like a burr. TouVe 
no more respect for your betters than a bull has 
for good manners." 

"What now, Miss Bissell?" said Taft, with 
an innocent and injured look ; " would you have 
me run away from the minister ? " 

" No ; but you had no need to make a nurse of 
him, and make him feel ridiculous with this baby 
in his £irms." 

"He did look ridiculous, didn't he?" said 
Tommy, with a joyous acquiescence. 

" Of course he don't know how to tend babies. 
If it had been a book he could have handled it, I 
warrant ye." 

" What a pity," said Uncle Tommy, with a very 
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sober air, "that babies wern't bom like books! 
Then they wouldn't trouble anybody — could put 
'em up on a shel^ have 'em always dry — take 'em 
down when you want to use 'em — never grow any 
bigger — ^no trouble to anybody." 

" What do you know about 'em ? " said Agate, 
with great precision. "Children are from the 
Lord, and they come on His errands and in such 
manner as pleases Him. And it don't please Him 
to send them by men ! Naturally a baby is a 
woman's care, and men are always awkward about 
such things. Everything in its place." 

" But don't you think. Miss Bissell, that if they 
come on the Lord's arrants, they forget what they 
come for, afore they^et far along ? If the Lord's 
got any arrants seems to me He ought to send 
something better'n these little creeturs, that keep 
two or three folk busy the best part of their time 
for two or three years, and then die off their 
hands." 

" It's a pity that a baby didn't die about the 
time you were small," said Agate Bissell, straight- 
ening up, and turning somewhat scornfully away 
from Tommy to his wife, who, good soul, sat 
quietly by, as if the conversation was merely a 
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little wind out of the window whistling through 
the sweet-brier bushes. 

" There'd have been lots of crying and sobbin' 
if I had died young," said Uncle Tommy, with a 
wink at his antagonist. 

Nothing ever provoked Agate Bissell so much 
as one of Uncle Tommy's winks. She deigned 
neither a word nor a look — but walked out of the 
room, pale and straight as a candle, and as if she 
thought that with her all the light would go out 
too. 

Mother Taft mildly expostulated. "Fatiier, 
what do you love to provoke her for? She's so 
good." 

" I'd as lief tend flowers with a crowbar as to 
have one of them old maids about with little 
babies. I wonder she don't take the little creetur 
in her work-bag and walk off to prayer-meetin' 
with it ! You need to watch her, mother, or she'll 
bile down a catechism instead of mint or catnip, 
when the child has wind." 

And with that he insisted on another look at 
Eose, who lay sleeping, as unconscious of all this 
whir of talk, as a rosebud in March hidden deep 
in the bush is of the rough winds. The old man 
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really looked beautiful as he gazed on the child, 
and his face seemed to catch something of the 
purity and brightness of childhood. 

How strangely such a tender spot appears in an 
old, rude nature, like Tommy's ! Eough in speech, 
audacious in manner, a nonconformist to all the 
customs of society, yet, for children, showing a 
rich and wonderful love, that cast its light over 
all his faults, and left something of beauty upon 
them! 

So an old oak-tree — too old for acorns, too old 
for leaves, almost dead, rugged and vast, yet bears 
up on its shaggy branches bunches of vivid green 
mistletoe most beautiful — ^rejoicing as if decay and 
death were better to it than life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A SOBER CHAPTER. 



For months, little Rose lay- sleeping for the 
greatest part of the time, folded up in the finest 
wool, waking into good nature for an hour, and 
then gently sinking back into the land of sleep 
and dreams. The doctor came often to the un- 
conscious little creature, as she lay upon Mother 
Taft's lap, and gazed upon her in silence and deep 
thought^ as if he expected some revelation from 
her face. He waited for signs of intelligence as 
one waits for a star to arise. 

"She is a rose, indeed, doctor," said Mother 
Taft; "is she not?" 

"A moss-rose, if you call these blankets the 
moss, and its face like the tiny bud in which no 
colour yet begins to appear." 

^ Ah, well, children don't come up blossom first, 
like hyacinths, and that great red amaryllis. They 
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are like laylocks and honeysuckles, that grow a 
year or two before they get a place for blossoms 
to stand on." 

And with that the good dame brought up the 
blanket about the baby's face like a hood, kissing 
the little red lips, which, by the way, she did with 
every operation, as if kisses were pins, to hold fast 
each plait and fold and tuck. 

As the child began to dawn into consciousness 
more and more, the father's spirit seemed to hover 
about her, waiting, like one before a door, for some 
one to come forth. As the summer warmed, she 
was often carried by him upon short rides. 

" I am expecting, my dear," said his wife, " that 
one of these days you will prescribe that child to 
some patient instead of medicine." 

^^ She is food and medicine to me, at any rate. 
I have two lives now." 

** Ah I and then you do not count me ?" 

"Certainly; you and I count one, and Eose 
makes two." 

A vast elm grew upon the eastern side of his 
dwelling, not far from a clear brook, which made 
its way from the hills down through the meadows 
to the Connecticut river. On this rich soil and 
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near a copious supply of water, which the elm so 
much loves, it had become one of those immense 
domes of which almost every New England village 
has one at least, but in which Norwood was pecu- 
liarly rich. The huge trunk rose some fifteen 
feet before dividing, and then sent off a number 
of separate stems, each one of which might, if 
alone, constitute a large tree. These, still sub- 
dividing, at last spread out into a vast concave, 
and the pendulous branches, with graceful curves, 
returning on every side like a network of cords 
wound around with green leaves, almost swept 
the ground. Under this vast cope, whose top 
was full of sunlight, while cool shadows lay upon 
the ground, the doctor loved to sit, when days of 
leisure gave him rest, and especially upon summer 
Sunday afternoons, with Rose lying upon his lap, 
or both of them upon the ground, she on a blanket 
and he upon the grass. 

It was there, on a bright Wednesday in July, 
when Rose was now more than a year old, that 
Parson Buell found him in the garden watching 
the child. Birds overhead were flying from 
branch to branch, or conferring in a familiar 
way about household matters, coquetting or whirl- 
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ing forth in love wrangles, while a vireo in the 
topmost tuft, quite hidden, sat singing by the half- 
hour its perpetual melody, whistled in phrases 
and recurring bits like short sentences in a music- 
lesson. 

They fell into discourse about the child, then 
about the origin of the soul; the minister affirming 
that nothing definite could be found in the Bible 
respecting it, and that learned divines had been 
exercised in mind and divided in opinions about 
it The doctor said that no light had been thrown 
upon it in the researches of physiologists. For 
himself, he had a constitutional horror of the 
notion that the mind was material, came with 
the body as a rose with the bush, and died 
with the body as a flower with its stem. In the 
long gradations of creation matter grew to finer 
and finer organisation and subtler uses, but there 
came a point at which it touched something 
higher than itself — spiritual existence, not to be 
known by the senses — which can only act in their 
onvn province of matter — ^but to be discerned by 
the soul, which could recognise its own exist- 
ence, and had intuition of the spiritual element 
in creation. 
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" It is remarkable, Doctor, that you, a physiolo- 
gist, should incline to the spiritual faith, while 
Judge Bacon, of sound education, and not given 
to the physical sciences, should hold, as I suspect 
he does, the physical theory of mind." 

" Judge Bacon has no ideality. Imagination is 
the very marrow of faith." 

"But you have often told me that I had no 
ideality — ^whatever that may mean. How is it 
that the deficiency does not work in the same 
direction in both cases ? " 

"It does. You may differ in regard to facts 
and convictions ; but both of you insist upon re- 
ducing all truth to some material equivalent before 
you are subject to conviction. A truth which 
does not admit of a logical statement, seems to 
you a phantasy. You believe, not upon any 
evidence in your spirit, but upon the semi-material 
form which language and philosophical statements 
give to thought. The further you can bring a 
truth from its spiritual condition, and the more 
nearly it is incarnated, the more satisfactory is to 
you the evidence of its existence. But with me, 
I accept facts which appeal to my senses as the 
lowest possible truth, and as appealing to the lowest 
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ayenne of my mind. Nature is more than a 
Tast congeries of physical facts, related to each 
other as cause and effect, and signifying nothing 
else." 

"What is signified, then, in your theory ?" 
"I have no theory. I have an irregular and 
fitful conviction that there are great truths of the 
aflfections seeking an inlet upon men, which flow 
fix>m God, and which reach men, rightly sensitive, 
through the doings and appearances of what we 
call Nature." 

" Pray, give me an inkling. Doctor ; for if you 
can get more from nature than I do,j perhaps 
you can teach me how to help myself in the same 
way." 

" Look at Eose, Dr. Buell, with her hand full 
of dandelions. Don't you see that a beam of sun- 
light has struck through the leaves, and is pouring 
gold on the child's head? See her wink, and 
puzzle, the darling I " 

" What does that sunlight mean to her ? " 

"Nothing, except to her skin; and there it 

means trouble and annoyance. But to you and 

to me it means beauty. It lies speckling all the 

ground around her. It moves with the leaves as 
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if it had a life of its own. It kindles beauty out 
of homeliness itself if it but touches it." 

** What then?" 

** There is more meaning in sunlight than a 
child knows, or can know." 

"More meaning? That is, I suppose, there 
are effects which the child does not notice or 
appreciate." 

" Do you believe that the sunlight can produce 
any effect not provided for in its original constitu- 
tion? Tou believe that God created it. Did 
He not know and design every element, and every 
effect?" 

" Surely : surely I believe it." 

**0f course you believe it, in a general and 
abstract manner. Look through these evergreens! 
See that clump of hollyhocks, white on yellow, 
and rose on crimson, so they stand, and the light 
&lls on them alone, through that opemng among 
the trees. They are transfigured I The light 
seems to palpitate upon them, and on the crimson 
blossom it fairly trembles! Is that all mere 
materiality ? Is there no moral around them ? " 

" Tou don't mean that a hollyhock is a moral 
and accountable being? It is an unreasoning 
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and unconscious thing, acted upon, but not 
acting." 

" Hold 1 Does it not act ? Does it not send 
sheets of light to my eyes ? Does not that raise 
up a thousand fancies and yearnings ? Do I not, 
in its exquisite effects, almost see through matter, 
and into the other life ? And is not that clump, 
with its atmosphere of light, the instrument pro- 
ducing such effects? And when God created 
light and flowers, did He not know what power it 
was possible that they could exert upon human 
souls, and design that they should do it ? They 
have a moral function, even if they have no moral 
naiure ! " 

"I understand you. Doctor. You hold that 
there are two kinds of moral agents — one con- 
scious and voluntary, and the other unconscious 
and involuntary. But how many do you suppose 
in this town, besides yourself, ever saw or thought 
of such things in a hollyhock bush ? It is mere 
fancy. It is not sober fact." 

** Fancy is itself a fact, just as much as £in argu- 
ment, a leaf, or a stone. God made the soul to be 
played upon by its fellows, by the whole round of 
visible nature, by invisible things, and more than 
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ally by Himself. If shaking leaves stir up the 
soul, there was a power in them to do it, as much 
as in the soul to be agitated. I insist on a living. 
Divine power in physical things. Why should 
men be so anxious to degrade nature? Is it 
unsafe to believe that God's eye follows every 
sparrow, and that EUs taste unrolls every flower, 
and that His feelings have an alphabetic expres- 
sion in all natural forms, harmonies, colours, 
contrasts, and affinities." 

" But if this were so, would there be so few even 
of educated men who derived any influence from 
those things ? " 

** I will answer you by asking. If the Bible is 
God's word, declaring His counsel, as we both 
believe, would there, out of ten hundred million 
people on the globe, be less probably than a 
hundred million that derive a single influence 
fix)m it ? In both cases eyes have they, but they 
see not" 

For a long time Dr. Buell sat silent and 
thoughtful. Had it been a logical statement or 
the true meaning of a line of Scriptural texts, he 
would have been full of resources of argument. 
But, deficient in imagination, and trained to 
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reject it in all investigations as an element of 
error, he yet could not but perceive that Dr. 
Wentworth, by its ministration, found in nature a 
ground for religious faith which he did not, while 
at the same time he reverently accepted and 
eminently exemplified the teachings of the New 
Testament. 

He rose and walked for a few moments along 
the edges of the shadow, where the gold sunlight 
and the leaf-shadows played a game of reprisals, 
back and forth, taking and retaking the ground 
from each other with noiseless conflict, until he 
had compassed the circuit of the great elm. 

"Doctor, there may be something in your 
views. When you state them they strike me as 
having substance ; but when I attempt of myself 
to think of them, they melt in my hands. When 
you say that natural objects have moral ends, you 
do not mean that they constitute a part of the 
commands, motives, and intelligent duties included 
in moral government ? " 

" I surely believe that they supplement these 
things. Physical laws are Divine commands, and 
so far they are a part of moral government 
Whatever affects a man's soul is, for the time 
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being, a moral influence. The advent of Christ 
may be a more augast and inmiensely more fruit- 
fill influence than the breaking forth of a lily 
from the ground ; but when our Saviour said, 
* Behold the lilies ! ' lilies were ordained to act a 
part in morals." 

" Do you think that a flower, in and of itself, 
has any moral meaning." 

** Do you think that words, in and of themselves, 
have any signification? Words mean whatever 
they have the power to make us think of when we 
look on them. Flowers mean what sentiment 
they have the power to produce in us. The image 
which a flower casts upon a sensitive plate is 
simply its own self-form ; but, cast upon a more 
sensitive human soul, it leaves there not mere 
form, but feeling, excitement, suggestion. God gave 
it power to do that, or it would not have done it." 

"Is not this mysticism. Doctor, rather than 
common sense? I confess that I perceive in 
plants a relation to matter, to my senses, and 
to practical uses; but when you make them 
preach or teach, or do duty as moralists, un- 
less you mean it in a metaphorical way, I am 
puzzled." 
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"Yonder is my bed of hyacinths, now out of 
blossom, and filled up between their rows are my 
tiger flowers, yellow and red, every day and all 
summer blossoming, or they wovM blossom if the 
moles did not eat up the bulbs at such a fearful 
rate! These underground radicals! you can 
hardly rid a garden of them when once they 
become numerous and neighbourly. No matter 
about that What I was going to say was, that I 
consider a mole's opinion of the structures and 
uses of my hyacinths to be very much like — well, 
excuse me, — ^like most folk's notions of moral 
tmtL The moles see the bottom and nothing 
else. Imagine a mole forming a philosophical 
theory of my bulbs ? In mole's language, what- 
ever that is, he would say: *A hyacinth is a 
vegetable creation put under ground for the 
benefit of moles. It is round, of a sweetish taste, 
quite juicy, and wholesome for moles. It has 
been held by some moles that a hyacinth has an 
existence above ground, and speculatists have 
gone so far as to say that this root is only a kind 
of starting point, while the best part of the plant 
is above ground. But there is no evidence of that, 
and it is doubtless a vagary of the imagination.' " 
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The minister could not help laughing at this £able. 

" 1 admit so much of this," said he, " that truths 
may have only their bulbs in this world, and their 
stems and blossoms higher up ; but, even so, how 
are we to know anything about these fragrant 
blossoms if they are in another medium, and above 
our reach or investigation ? " 

"The first step toward knowing is to be con- 
scious of not knowing. If truth can be suflSciently 
learned through our senses, we shall take no 
further pains, and be content with a little, as if it 
were the whole.*' 

" But ftdmit, Doctor, that nature is full of some 
hidden meanings, as you call them, how will you 
detect them ? How will you distinguish between 
a mere fancy and a substantial reality ? " 

"Is a thought necessarily any truer than an 
imagination? Is a thought anything but the 
impression produced upon a faculty by a certain 
kind of truth ? Is not an imagination the impres- 
sion produced upon another faculty by another 
kind of truth ? Is not sight as much a sensation 
as hearing ? And is not the report of one faculty 
to be taken for truth, each in it3 kind, as much as 
of another ? It takes five senses to report to us all 
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the qualities of matter. It takes twice as many 
mental feculties to determine all the properties 
and relations of a truth. Knowledge is (like 
"white light) that condition of mind which is pro- 
duced at the point where all the faculties on which 
a truth falls join their reports." 

"And so you would regard the imagination as 
needful to a scientific investigation ? " 

**No man without imagination can by any 
possibility be an acute observer, nor a sound 
reasoner even upon physical facts, still less upon 
truths which involve some mental qualities ? " 

"Do you think, then, that poets are our best 
philosophers, theologians, legists, and savans ? " 

"There is scarcely a great poet who would 
not have been eminent as philosopher or theo- 
logian. There is not one theologian or philo- 
sopher in history who had not in him the elements 
of a poet And he is indebted for fame to those 
very elements of poetry. His special dogmas may 
have perished from out of men's belief. But the 
great truths of emotion, expressed with poetic 
feeling, live on. This is the universal and im- 
mortal part. No man can express the great truths 
of human life without employing all his moral and 
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8BSthetic nature. No man ever delivers great 
truths worthily without rising into eloquence and 
even into poetry." 

" What do you understand to be the diflference 
between prose, eloquence, and poetry ? " 

" Prose is the work-day df ess in which truths do 
secular duty. Poetry is the robe, the royal apparel, 
in which truth asserts its Divine origin. Prose is 
truth looking on the ground: eloquence is truth 
looking up to heaven. Poetry is truth flying up- 
ward toward God ! " 

" Tour version is itself poetic, but not philoso- 
phical. Tou give me a picture, not a discrimina- 
tion and definition." 

" Well, common prose is the language of the 
intellectual faculties, acting with ideality. When 
you add the fire and figures which the imagination 
inspires, it is eloquence. K now you give it 
musical qualities, in time, flow, and rhyme, it is 
poetry. Or, again, when human truths are spoken 
as they exist in their physical relations, that is 
prose, science, or whatever you choose to call it. 
Add now the element of inspiration, raise the same 
truths into the light of those faculties which are 
distinctively spiritual and Divine, and you have 
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poetry, and this is the highest form of good sense, 
or reason in its nobler sphere." 

" Apply this criticism. Doctor, to your notions of 
flowers and scenery." 

" It scarcely needs it. It is not poetry to say 
that that part of universal life which belongs to 
the yegetable kingdom has a moral relation to 
human beings, proved by the effects which it has 
shown itself capable of producing on fine natures, 
and for which, it is strictly philosophical to infer 
they were adapted. That so few perceive it, or 
experience it consciously, is no more a presump- 
tion against its nature and proper uses than the 
indifference of mankind to the movements of the 
planets as evidence that our seasons do not arise 
from stellar revolutions." 

" Doctor, I cannot fairly say that I believe your 
notions, or even understand them. They give 
you great comfort. You are far happier than I 
am. I do not know that that is, however, any 
presumption in your favour." 

**I am happy — exceedingly happy. One condi- 
tion of it is, of course, perfect physical health. 
The body is like a piano, and happiness is like 
music. It is needful to have the instrument in 
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good order. But that is but a beginning. Some- 
thing must play upon the instrument And who 
performs, and from what musical score, will deter- 
mine the character of the concert. Chickering's 
grandest grand piano, with a fool playing jigs 
on it, is not so good as an old harpsichord with 
Beethoven at the keys." 

** Go on — make your application.'* 

" Well, to be plain, I do not think that you are 
happy, because it does not seem to me that you 
hold converse with those truths which inspire 
happiness. Tour God is historic — ^mine is living. 
Your God is in a temple — mine everywhere. You 
have excogitated and built up, element by element, 
attribute by attribute, a conception of God, to 
which by resolute concentration you direct your 
thoughts, without help in symbol, natural object, 
or any instrument whatever, but wholly by will 
force. Now and then there will arise out of this 
stretching void some dixfx image or sense of 
Divinity. But even at that your conscience, not 
love, clothes Him. You have little help from 
your affections; less from ideality; none from 
taste and beauty; and, really, you worship an 
abstract thmgkt — a mere projection of an idea — not 
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a whole Mind, a Living Being! You and I wor- 
ship the same Being, and agree in the main as to 
the moral elements which glow in His nature; 
but we differ practically in our way of reaching 
Him." 

"I find Gk)d in Christ the Saviour. I seek 
Him in prayer,, in meditation, and in His Word." 

"Thus do I also. But not so only. By the 
light of His Word I seek Him, in a living form, 
outside of His Word. God is revecded in Christ 
as a man. There is a perpetual commentary 
upon the New Testament running through human 
life, and you are afraid to read it I But, besides 
the endless interpretations which the human soul 
is imfolding, the whole natural world is Ml of 
those very truths and meanings of which I was 
speaking a little while ago. Sounds and silences, 
colour, forms, the life of insect and animal, and the 
endless play of cause and effect, I accept first, as 
scientific facts, with certain scientific relations. 
Or, to speak exactly, I accept the report which 
they make to my perceptive reason. But they 
create in my breast, besides all that, such heights 
and depths of sensibility that I know that they 
have a moral relation to my moral sentiments, and 
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that while science, like the mole, knows the root 
and bulb, faith alone, acting in a spiritual sphere, 
recognises the developed stem and blossoms." 

Although Dr. Wentworth's manner was usually 
quiet, almost producing an impression of indiffer- 
ence and impassiveness, he had, during this con- 
versation, grown very earnest. Every lineament 
of his large, pale face glowed, and his eyes ex- 
changed their dreamy look for one that almost 
flashed visible light, as he rose and stood before 
his minister, straightening up his body to its full 
height, and said : 

" Dr. Buell, do you believe the Scriptures ? Do 
you believe that those very heavens above your 
head declare the glory of God ; or only that they 
didy four thousand years ago ? * The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof, the world and they 
that dwell therein!' — ^now, to-day, here in this 
field — ^yonder, over that meadow — -just as much as 
in' Palestine. * Thou crownest the year — ^Thou 
visitest the earth — ^Thou makest the outgoings 
of the morning and evening to rejoice. The 
Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth 
king for evermore ! ' Do you think that I can be- 
lieve this universal presence of God — ^in the sun, 
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in the seasons, in the sea, and on the mountains, in 
tree and herb, in clouds and storm, in summer 
and harvest, in the city among men, and in the 
wilderness, — and yet suppose that nature has 
nothing more for the soul than the catalogue of 
scientific names and a recitation of the order in 
which phenomena happen ? Is there nothing of 
God in flowers, in forests, in birds, in insects, in 
my poor garden, in yonder valley, along the 
mountain-flank, in those thunder-heads looming up 
white over the horizon yonder? or is this all only 
meaningless matter? When my wife speaks to 
me, is it only sound — wind? or is it a movement 
of air upon my ear, that conveys to my heart deep 
meanings? And is nature mere phenomena ? or 
is it God's phenomena, meant to convey something 
deeper than the body catches—HSomething for the 
soul ? Why, then, should you, a minister of God, 
hunt through books for God, and stand in pity of 
me, who use the Bible as I would a Botany — 
which does not contain living plants, but only 
word descriptions of them. K I would see the 
plant itself, I must go out of the book to nature. 
And the Bible cannot contain the truth itself, 
only the word-formsy the lettered symbols of 
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truth. God does not liye in a book. Man 
does not live in a book. Love, faith, joy, 
hope, do not, cannot live in a book. For the 
living truth we must go outside of the Bible, 
which is but to religion what a Botany is to 
gardens, meadows, and all their flowers! I am 
not ashamed to own that I feel as if some sort of 
positive relationship existed between me and every 
living thing. A spice bush, a clump of wild 
azaleas, a bed of trailing arbutus, a patch of eye- 
brights, a log covered with green moss — these all 
seem to be of my family kin. The spiders, too, 
the crickets, the field-mice, and all the swarms of 
birds ; the worm — ^that as a child 1 was taught to 
abhor — are of God's family and mine. Since I 
accepted the New Testament, all the world has 
become my Bible. My Saviour is everywhere— 
in the book and out of the book. I see Him in 
nature, in human life, in my own experience as 
well as in the recorded fragments of His own his- 
tory. I live in a Bible. But it is an unbound 
book! It is wider than that, I can reach its 
bounds. It is enough for me that I believe when 
it is said, * All things were made by Him, and with- 
out Him was not anything made that was made.' " 
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Dr. Buell walked slowly homeward, as one who 
saw nothing bat his own thoughts. To all who 
found fault with the rigour of his teachings, and 
the remorseless logic with which he pushed " the 
doctrines" that to him were the very soul and 
marrow of life, it might be replied — ^the children 
and the poor loved him ! What says such a 
fact? This: that he had a deep and tender heart ; 
that while his head was like the granite rocks 
that crop out of the sides of the hill, his heart 
was like the nooks and hollows between, in 
which soil deep and rich had collected. The 
figure might be further pressed ; for, as betry- 
bearing vines growing in the rich mould, climb 
up over the rock, and cover its grim face with 
a veil of comeliness, so out of the heart, full 
often,* grow forth affections and sympathies that 
go fiEur to hide the severe beliefe of the head. In 
his pulpit. Dr. Buell, — a man of earnest con- 
science, clear logical intellect^ narrow in his 
range of thought, but intense along those lines, — 
was jealous of the faith. He would not accom- 
modate it. He would not make it soft or beauti- 
ful. "The truth should be as a drawn sword. 
Men are in danger every hour and moment! 
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How dare I spend my time in etching pleasing 
pictures on the blade, when God sends me to 
swing it oyer their heads as a flashing threat ? " 

But, when he came among the sick and the 
poor, when consolation was the duty, his soul 
seemed to seek relief and compensation for the 
stem fulfilment of his intellectual duties ! Children, 
too, found his smile sweet, and his ways most com- 
panionable. To be sure, he thought, they were 
involved in a common ruin ; but the evil, though 
in the germ, had not yet greatly developed itself. 
He used to say, ** There is no moral virtue in 
children's innocence and simplicity ; but they are 
pleasing to our natural susceptibilities, and may 
be enjoyed as we relish food or odours." 

On this homeward walk, however, the good man 
was shut up in himself. Cherub— the blackest of 
all black boys— threw a cartwheel two several 
times in his most accomplished manner, without 
attracting the slightest attention. A little girl, 
five years old, stood in the crack of Judge Mason's 
gate, and held out her little hands full of dog- 
fennel to him, as if it had been a flower of far 
more attractive fragrance, and wondered at him 
that he passed without a word or a gesture. Not 
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till a curly-haired boy bounced out of the door- 
yard of his own home, glad to get into the street, 
on the plea of seeing papa, did he wake to external 
things. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



AGATE BISSELL. 



Agate Bissell was the stem child of a severe 
experience. Her father was poor, and would 
have been industrious but for an unfortunate 
habit of drinking. Her mother was a woman 
of decision, of pride of character, of high moral 
feeling, but subject from childhood to hard work, 
with only a little education. She grew up a kind 
of patient warrior against trouble. She had 
known trouble from childhood. Poverty before 
and poverty after her marriage were but minor 
evils. She had seven children. The third child, 
but first-bom daughter, was Agate. Nowhere ex- 
cept in New England could she have been called 
Agate. Her mother was an earnest reader of the 
Bible. In her continual troubles she resorted to 
it literally as to a refuge. Isaiah above all writers 
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had fired her imagination. There was something 
in the hopefuhiess of the stem prophet amidst 
abounding troubles that seemed peculiarly con- 
genial to her. In particular she dwelt upon the 
fifty-fourth chapter; so often as she read it, so 
often as she stayed her sorrow on its exultant 
promises, that it had come to seem like a voice 
sounding out specially for her, and had her own 
name appeared in it she would scarcely have been 



Here had she read, till they mingled with her 
waking and sleeping thoughts, those words of 
sublime consolation! Naturally high-minded 
and sensitive, every aspiration had been almost 
crushed. Her husband, a good-natured man, 
could not be redeemed from his cups, and to 
her proud spirit it seemed as if she were bound 
to a dead body. Awful thoughts sometimes rose 
up iu her, a horror of temptation, which sent her 
flying to her chamber for prayer and Scripture, 
like a dove flying from before a swift-pursuing 
hawk. Then she would read: "For thy Maker 
is thy husband ; the Lord of Hosts is His name. 
. . • • For the Lord hath called thee as a woman 
forsaken and grieved in spirit For a small 
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moment I have forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee." 
• On some days the clouds came low down, and 
there was no horizon of hope. Her little chil- 
dren were hungry, her husband drunk, her own 
strength giving way, and all the future like an 
on-coming storm. Then she would read, "For 
the mountains shall depart and the hills be re- 
moved, but My kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of My peace 
be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee. thou afiOicted, tossed with tempest, and 
not comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and lay thy foundations with sap- 
phires. And I will make thy windows of Agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders 
of pleasant stones. And all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children." 

This touched to the quick. For her husband 
there remained only the sentiment of duty. But 
all her garnered and wounded affections were 
poured forth upon her children. If by a living 
death she could save them, and gain a firm 
foothold for each of them in honourable 
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life, she would willingly have died deaths 
daily. 

In her poor little dwelling, it may be supposed, 
were no luxuries. No pictures, no print so big as 
her baby's hand, hung on the walL She knew no 
rest, no amusement. Her whole being was a con- 
centrated purpose to bring up her children so 
that their life should be happier than hers had 
been. For that, the sun shone — for that, summer 
and winter came — for that, the Sabbath inserted 
a seyenth golden link in the iron chain of toil 
— ^for that, the whole world existed to her, and 
time itself drew on its train of days and nights I 
On her feet, in work, wrestling against poverty ; — 
on her knees, in prayer, wrestling against tempta- 
tions and despair, she reared her children, hoping 
in them at last to find an end of sorrow and a 
beginning of joy. 

When Agate was just bom she looked upon 
her face with anguish. She seemed to see all 
her own miseries stored up for this child. She 
ahnost felt a pang of gmlt for bringing another 
woman into life to take a place in that long 
procession of sufferers of which women have 
constituted the largest proportion. She hardly 
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wished to look in her face. Long before the 
minister sprinkled this little new-comer, her 
mother had baptised her with tears. 

As soon as she could sit up (and the poor 
recover from the birth of children sooner than 
the prosperous! — ^A rigorous nurse art thou, O 
Poverty! — ^a stem physician, and, though skil- 
ful, bitter cruel!), weak, sad, alone, except her 
little children, her days were darker than any- 
thing but the nights. There was little difference 
in the twenty-four hours, except that the night 
was darkness plagued with dreams, and the day 
was darkness plagued with gloomy thoughts. The 
first day that she could read, her oldest boy 
brought her well-worn Bible to her. It opened of 
itself to her favourite chapter. The leaves there 
were like a travelled road. Let the book fall open 
a hundred times, and every time it would open at 
the same placa Then she read : " I will make 
thy windows agate%r A window is that by 
which light comes through upon our inward dark- 
ness, or by which we look out of dai-kness into 
lightr If a window of God is made of Agate, 
then she thought an agate must be something 
more clear and beautiful than glass. What agate 
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was she knew not, bnt it must needs be some- 
thing glorious and hopefiiL ^^And all thy chil- 
dren shall be taught cf the LordJ' That was the 
very anguish-longing of her heart I She seemed 
to have it borne in upon her that children are the 
Lord's windows, through which mothers look forth 
out of pain and darkness into hope and happi- 
ness I She seized the happy thought : " I will call 
her Agate. Perhaps the Lord will make her like 
a window to my darkness." Thus she was named ! 
We smile at names. We weigh them in the 
scale of the ear for sweetness or smoothness. We 
cull some, we reject others. We laugh at men's 
odd and awkward names, and quite justly too, it 
may be ; since capricious whims, and vagrant fan- 
cies, or mere carelessness, so often selects them. 
But sometimes a name is a history. It is like a 
pictured vase. We see the figures without think- 
ing in what fiimace those colours were fastened, 
and by what fire the glazing was fused I Is there 
in any history a record of the heart more touching 
and simple than that of old? "And it came to 
pass as Bachel's soul was departing, for she died, 
that she called his name Ben-oni" (son of my 
sorrow). 
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Growing up in such circumstances, it may well 
be supposed that Agate's life was one which 
would bring her to more acquaintance with work 
and vigour of duty, than with those lighter 
graces which commonly belong to prosperous 
childhood. 

With as much natural conscience as her mother, 
she had a less intense pride. She could not sym- 
pathise with that shuddering horror at her father's 
presence, which her mother, by all her struggles, 
could never subdue. Agate stood between them, 
loving both, and was, indeed, a medium — a win- 
dow through which each looked upon the other, 
coloured with the hues of the medium. 

When at thirteen years of age, her father died 
— ^unreformed, stupefied— Agate really mourned. 
Her mother saw the turf placed upon his grave 
without a tear. Her soul said, God hath avenged 
me ! For years the mother and children struggled 
on. Agate, besides daily work, had, as it were, 
carried away captive a certain amount of educa- 
tion. No one but he who has tried it knows what 
power of learning there is in a mind every faculty 
of which is tensely strained with desire and neces- 
sity. She read with eyes that pierced. What she 
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read was as if it had been burned in. At seven- 
teen, she taught the summer-school in her neigh- 
bourhood. Her brothers were her care at home as 
welL At twenty-two her mother went to her 
rest On the last day of her life her mind wan- 
dered back to her brief hours of early joy. She 
half-spake and half-whispered some fondling words, 
as if she were a girl in the days of courtship 
and love. Then, after a little, the life-long grief 
seemed again to overshadow her. ^^ Agate, Agate, 
he's come. Put him to bed. Oh, God ! " She 
dozed for an hour. When, after a time. Agate 
looked upon her mother, her eyes were opened 
wide, as if she beheld new and strange things. In 
a low and sweet voice she said: "Yes — ^I am 
coming." Before the sun went down she had 
departed, and her troubled day was over. 

Agate BisseU was respected by aU her neigh- 
bours. Her common sense, her energy, her truth 
— dear as crystal — her strong moral nature would 
have made her a remarkable woman anywhere." 
She was not handsome by regularity of features ; 
but she had what was better — ^the open and strong 
&ce of a sensible and kind-hearted woman. There 
was that in her face which one would not willingly 
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see kindled. Her power of indignation was terri- 
ble. Young Templeton found that out. He had 
paid attention to Agate. Good-looking, capable 
of working, his father's dissipation and example 
had not acted upon his self-indulgent nature as 
a like sad example had upon the sterner soul of 
Agate. 

Yet a certain sympathy she had felt for him, 
from a somewhat similar experience of their lives. 
Her heart, bound around with cords of restraint, 
should it once go free, and love, would seek its 
mate as eagles fly. 

It might have been. It never was. One evening 
he waited upon her to a meeting in Norwood. The 
way was long, — not too long for them. When they 
reached the village Agate's step was light. Her 
face had lost something of its intensity. The light 
of gentle feelings rested upon it. 

They returned home that night, Tom Templeton 
and Agate Bissell. Afterward they never again 
spoke to each other. What the history was 
neither ever said — he for shame, and she for 
scorn. For years his name kindled upon her face 
a look so stem and deep in moral indignation, 
that one would not willingly look upon it. That 
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was the end of her dream of youth. When at 
thirty she assumed the care of Dr. Wentworth's 
house, not a tongue in all Norwood dared even in 
sport to say that the doctor had a young house- 
keeper. One had better play with fire than with 
her name. And^yet^ under this strong-featured 
pale fece, who can tell what stores of love were 
lying, like gold undug, in fields over which the 
plough runs and vulgar harvests wave, because no 
one suspects the gold below or knows how to 
extract the treasure 1 
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CHAPTEE X. 

DB. WBNTWORTH'S MANSION. 

We take shame to ourselves for having never 
asked our friends into the doctor's house^ but left 
them, inhospitably, to wander about Norwood as 
best they might. Not that they are in danger of 
lacking accommodations ; for Norwood is not un- 
accustomed to company. Hither come hundreds 
every summer for the pleasure of its wholesome 
air and the beauty of its chcirming scenery. There 
is no lack of hospitable hotels ; nor are the land- 
lords unskilled in catering. For all that^ our 
readers had a right to expect an invitation to the 
doctor's house ; and as the whole family are off 
to-day on a pic-nic, we will steal in and look over 
the whole place. This intrusion would be exceed- 
ingly rude in actual life ; but in books such things 
are often done, and may be again ! and if any 
complaint arises, I will take the blama 

K 2 
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Approach the old-fashioned mansion through 
the front yard. First take notice of the roof. 
The ancient New England architects seemed to 
have had a vagne idea of a mansard roof. As the 
attempt was carried out in the case before us, it 
resulted very nearly in justifying Hiram Beers 
saying that the Doctor's roof looked like an old 
woman's cap, with spectacles mounted on it ; for 
two windows projected from the steep double- 
leaved roof in a manner that invariably suggested 
a pair of great eyes ! And as there was an open, 
ornamental railing carried along the eaves and up 
the gables of the roof, resembling a stifif ruffle, the 
notion of an old lady's cap and frill once hinted 
could not be got out of the mind. 

The front yard was deep. A straight path led 
to the front door. On either side of it was a 
border of shrubs, with intermediate spaces filled 
with flowers. 

A porch of some architectural pretension bestrid 
the front door, and was itself at once a protection 
from rain and a trellis for honeysuckles. 

The windows on either side were small, if com- 
pared with modem windows, and filled with glass 
that seemed even more diminutive. 
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No mean little entry receives you, as is too often 
the case in modem houses. The hall of a dwelling 
gives you the first impressions. Sometimes on 
entering you fear that by some mistake you have 
got into a clothes-closet ; at others you enter upon 
a space so small that it is only by a dexterous inter- 
change of civilities between yourself and the door 
that you can get in or the door be shut. In some 
halls, so called, a man sees a pair of corkscrew 
stairs coming right down upon him, and fears lest 
by some jugglery he be seized and extracted like 
a cork into some upper space. Often the doors 
are so arranged that, what with the shutting of the 
outside door, and the opening of inside ones, the 
timid stranger stands a chance of being impaled 
on the latch, or flapped front and rear; for, 
vigorous springs attached to the doors work with 
such nimbleness that one needs to be expert, 
or having opened the door, before he can dash 
through, it will spring back on him with a " now- 
I've-got-you " air quite alarming. 

Such houses seldom remit their torments here. 
There is an exquisite symmetry in all the interior 
adaptations. You finish your visit and rise to 
depart, taking the door -most likely to let you 
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only and find yoorself walking into a sweetmeat 
closet! 

A yoong beau, having acquitted himself well of 
ihe last critical sentences, and executed a half- 
backward, and wholly awkward march towards the 
door, with inefiable satisfSsiction, opens and steps 
into the china closet ! The little girls gi^le ; the 
little boys laugh out ; the young ladies are con- 
fused, and the beau still more so. But, what if 
it had been the cellar door? On one occasion, 
visiting a thrifty friend whose dining-room and 
sitting-room were one, we came near descending 
headlong into his cellar, which, for convenience 
probably, opened into the dining-room. We once 
saw three like and equal doors in a sitting-room. 
The one was the true door of departure ; the next, 
the cellar ; and the third, a bedroom. There was 
only one chance in three for a stranger. 

Do you not think that a house reveals the archi- 
tect's disposition? I do. We know much of a 
writer from his style. The style of a cautious 
nature will have involved parenthetical sentences, 
full of qualifications and limitations. An open and 
imperious disposition is shown in short sentences, 
direct and energetic. A -secretive and proud mind 



I 
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is cold and obscure in style. An affectionate and 
imaginative nature pours out luxuriantly, and 
blossoms all over with ornaments. 

The same is true with artists who really deserve 
the name. They paint what they see and feel, 
and it is this self-part that gives the style. Some 
subtle part of every man's own spirit goes with his 
work, is incarnated in it, and gives to it that 
undiscoverable something which marks and dis- 
criminates one artist from another. And so, every 
artist dips his brush in his own soul, and paints his 
own nature into his pictures. 

Why should not the architect, then, trans- 
fuse into his work something of his nature, too? 
Every house has an expression. Every room has 
a disposition. Some houses are precisionists. 
They are pinched and crimped, and you almost 
expect to see a starched ruffle and white apron on 
them.' Others are generous and hospitable. Every 
time you look at them they seem to say : " Why 
don't you come in ? I am waiting for you." Some 
dwellings are stately and dignified, and some are 
cosy and jolly. Every day I see houses that can- 
not repress their scorn at beggarly houses in their 
neighbourhood I The door has an excluding air 
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The windows are supercilious, and the very cor- 
nice has a curl of well-bred contempt. But it is 
in the interior of men and houses, that the real 
disposition must be found, The moment you 
enter some dwellings, your heart cries out spon- 
taneously, ** Peace be within thy walls." There is 
a charm upon the threshold, a joy in every room. 
Not a minute of the day do the apartments cease 
to breathe upon your ear, you are welcome I But 
shiyer as I do when you enter as I do, this selfish- 
ness in brick and mortar! The architect was a 
mean and narrow soul, I know ! His ceilings are 
only fifteen feet high. I wonder he did not go on 
up with them till they were as high as he felt 
himself to be above common men. What a good 
ice-house this would make 1 What repulsion is in 
these walls! As you stand upon the threshold, 
the whole hall stares at you, and says, in white 
plaster, " Well, what do you want here ? " 

All such fears are banished as you enter Dr. 
Wentworth's old-fashioned mansion. A hall 
twelve feet wide opens its arms to welcome you. 
On its sides hang large maps. Toward the farther 
end rise a flight of stairs six feet wide. They say 
to you, plain as words can speak, " Do not weary 
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yourself." The short rise and broad tread suggest 
ease. And six or eight steps being taken, the 
stairs seemed to have changed their mind and 
concluded to stop there. For, a landing some 
eight feet wide ran across the whole width of the 
hall. And the space was still further augmented 
by a large bow-window, circling out backward, 
which the Doctor had built and filled with 
coloured glass. Only at the other end of this 
landing did the stairs consent to start upward 
again. Perched between the two stories, a grand 
look-out was thus furnished for summer; — the 
window on the one side, and the lower hall and 
upper hall on the other — ^giving ample command 
to the eye of all that was going on. In summer 
it was a favourite resort ; and in winter the blaze 
of coloured light always gave a kind of sunrise 
cheer to the hall. 

Midway of the lower hall a grand, old-fashioned 
ebony-cased clock, standing on the floor, reached 
up to the ceiling. It was not only a time-keeper 
of hours, but of days and months. Its sable 
vesture, and the great variety of its duties, gave 
to this venerable instrument an absent-minded 
air, a sort of reserve and dignity, which well set 
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oflf the easy ways of all the rest of the dwelbng. 
That clock and Agate Bissell never lost a minute 
of time, were never tired, and attended wholly 
and only to their own business. It was difficult 
to decide which of the two was the more exact 
and regular. In any single day the clock might 
win; but, take the year together, Agate Bissell 
undoubtedly was the best timekeeper. She had 
the whole care of the clock. Dr. Wentworth used 
to rally her on her beau. . " That clock is an 
enchanted knight. Agate is waiting for him 
some day, to make proposals. Nothing less than 
snch matchless graces as in him do reside will 
ever tempt her 1 " 

Kose — who must be moved forward in our 
story six years — ^took up her father's imaginations, 
and wove about the old clock all manner of fan- 
ciful notions. She was a double child. Her 
outward nature was sensible, practical, worldly; 
her inward nature was deep in feeling, solemn, 
and mystical, but veined and traced throughout 
with the richest flow of imagination. None 
except her father knew the inward life ; nor he, 
nor she herself, except in a dim and twilight 
way. 
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She was just the one to make a hero of this old, 
tall, black clock. To her its strokes, in the deep 
nights, when summer whip-poor-wills had waked 
her, were voices proclaiming messages to men. 
To look upon its face and watch the rise and 
occultation of pictured stars, and especially of the 
great plump-faced inoon, that, like some men, 
always seemed scared because it couldn't see 
anything — was a perpetual, though unspoken 
pleasure. But we linger. Opening on the left, 
as you enter, is the Doctor's grand resort — his 
library. The room ran through the whole depth 
of the house. The ceiling was only about nine 
feet high. The centre was crossed by a dressed 
beam, and the cornice all around the room was 
formed by the carved frame-beams of the house 
itself. On either side of the chimney, which 
stood midway on the west side, were two deep 
bay-windows; and, on the north end, one large 
window coming down to the floor, and of the size 
of three ordinary windows. The sides of the 
library were filled with cases, and the whole 
range of English literature was stored in them. 
The best authors in the modem languages, too, 
held their tongues eloquently in this Walhalla. 
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Drawers stuffed with curious pamphlets; lower 
cases with folios, atlases, &c.; portfolios and 
volumes of costly engravings^ — ^all evinced the 
Doctor's tastes. Not like the orderly study of 
Parson Buell was Dr. Wentworth's. No long 
rows of books stood stiff and stem on the shelves, 
like soldiers on parade. Some books were out 
visiting; some, in an affectionate mood, were 
leaning over on an accommodating neighbour; 
and some, tired of their heavy contents, had lain 
down flat and gone to sleep, as if to give their 
readers, should they have any, the proper cue. 
Some were splendidly bound, and flamed their 
golden letters from blue, and green, and crimson, 
or modest russet. Others stood in cloth; some 
in paper. Some shelves were packed and stuffed 
till they seemed bursting; others stood thinly, 
like a school half of whose scholars had gone out 
to play. 

Here was the true peace-society. Old quarrels 
were hushed here. Heretic and orthodox stood 
in silent truce. The men that kept the world in 
a racket in their time, — Luther and they of the 
Vatican, Milton and Salmasius, Arminius and 
the whole Synod of Dort, Jesuits and Jansenists, 
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the ancients, mediaeval scholastics, modem Ke- 
formers — were patient with each other and with 
the rising fame of modern scientific authors. 
Books are the true metempsychosis — they are 
the symbol and presage of immortality. The 
dead men are scattered, and none shall find them. 
Behold, they are all here ! they do but sleep. 
At your summons everyone shall speak and in- 
struct you in the best experiences of his life ! 

Turning from the hall, as you come in at the 
front door, to the right, you enter the large 
parlour; and, next to it, the sitting-room; and a 
door from each room opens into the conservatory, 
where there was summer all the year round. 

The dining-room and kitchen were included in 
the wing which ran back from the south-east 
comer of the house, and which was of such dimen- 
sions that, had it stood alone, it would have 
seemed a house of itself. 

The old mansion was built in a stately style, 
at a time when stateliness was well understood. 
Few modern dwellings are more picturesque, 
.more winning to the eye, than the best of the 
old colonial mansions. They tell their story at 
once. They proclaim comfort, room, hospitality, 
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and elegant taste. They are passing away. Per- 
haps we have nothing to regret. Convenience 
and beanty have their modem architects. Yet, 
the pictorial art ought, while it can be done, to 
secure those memorials of an early day, and 
transmit them as precious parts of our New 
England history. 

But stop. Turn back. We have neglected the 
heart of home, the mother's room! The old 
Temple had no such holy of holies. The mother's 
room ! Here came she a bride. Here only God's 
angels and her own husband have heard what 
words the inmost heart of love can coin. Here 
were the children bom. Here in love were they 
cherished, in piety consecrated, and here Hope, 
the mother's prophet and painter, has filled golden 
hours with a wealth of expectations and fancied 
joys! 

If every child might live the life predestined in 
a mother's heart all the way from the cradle to 
the coflSn, they would walk upon a beam of light 
and shine in glory. Alas! some are bom like 
the dandelion — ^glowing bright, soon changing to 
a fairy globe, and by the first wind dashed out 
and gone. 
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Paint the man as the mother's thoughts do, 
then paint him as he really lived. Hang the two 
portraits side by side and write, What he was to be, 
and then What he was. Life has no sadder con- 
trast 

Shall I? It is audacious, and yet for your 
sake, reader, I would do much. Well, come, I 
will even venture. This is Agate Bissell's room. 
So one may go in here without leave. She and 
her room are so much one that this intrusion she 
would resent as a personal liberty. I know that 
politeness forbids, but your curiosity and my love 
of accurate description prevail, and, as usual, 
politeness must give way when it is not con- 
venient. No rocking-chair, three common chairs 
— one lower than the others for sewing, — a maho- 
gany bureau, with an old-fashioned mirror above 
it, which had been in that very place a Jiundred 
years, and had seen — ah ! what had it not seen I 
But most honourable of all friends is the looking- 
glass, that will not speak, that keeps no secret 
journal for future treachery, that meets you with 
the very face that you bring to it, that beholds all 
your weaknesses without chiding, and never hints 
advice, into whose placid depths sink, as into a 
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sea, in titter forgetfulness, all the secrets which 
have figured on its face. 

What if one had the power to recall from this 
cold and passionless glass all that it had ever 
seen? What if there should be a resurrection 
of that which has been buried in looking-glasses ? 
Little children's faces^ anxious mothers, budding 
girls beginning to suspect their owu beauty, vain 
and giggling looks, grave and sad looks of those 
who hate to grow old, vexed looks of those who 
have cut themselves in shaving, timid and anxious 
looks of those who have been sick, double images 
of lovers glancing upon the sweet picture of their 
embrace, prim and prig pedants touching up 
their grey whiskers and covering their baldness 
with the few strawy locks yet left, simple and 
wondering looks of curly and woolly Phillia, whose 
honest, homely face is just as dear to her as if 
it were Cleopatra's. 

Many would shrink to have their looking-glasses 
reveal their secrets. Certain it is that Agate 
Bissell would not be ashamed to have it tell all 
that ever she committed to its trust. Faithful, 
pure-thinking, upright Agate! Positive, precise, 
sprightly to tartness, who more than thou lived 
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wholly for others ? Who ever knew thee fail in 
the day of trial? When didst thou betray a 
secret? When didst thou ever shrink from 
giving honest counsel because it was bitter? Let 
men look upon thee, Agate, and henceforth honour 
those words, old maid! When all things are 
hereafter untied, and the contents of various 
bundles disclosed, it is my opinion that as many 
noble, self-denying virtues will be found tied up 
with precise bow-knots in some of those vertical 
rolls called Old Maids as in any other that shall 
appear. 

Open the upper drawer! Here we have few 
laces, one or two ornaments seldom worn, and 
then only as a special honour to some much 
honoured friend. Be touched, as I am, with a 
certain tear-breeding feeling, to see how little 
the poor have to represent their finer tastes! 
Some jewels, however, are laid up for them here- 
after. 

The next drawer. This is fine Knen. Not 
much of it ! But it is as white as snow. Not a 
stitch is broken. How finely folded! How 
orderly! Agate need not be ashamed that it 
is so little. She makes it enough by wise 
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economy, and what she misses some poor shirer- 
log creature is wearing, for she is silently gener- 
onsL All the fine linen of the saints is not that 
which is made up into ascension robes. Some 
ct it may yet be found in bureau drawers. 

Did you ever see a room that had so little in 
it that looked so comfortable? Find a speck of 
dirt! Yet it is not distressingly neat. It has 
not that coffin and shroud snugness.that you see 
in some rooms. It is generous and home-like, 
A true woman lives in it. That furnishes any 
room, and subdues its very walls, at length, to 
humane and gentle expression ! 
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CHAPTEE XL 



ROSE CULTURE. 



How happy are proud people ! No. Eather how 
happy are people of pride ! That does not hit it 
exactly. 

How fortunate are people with a sovereign self- 
esteem ! I appeal to every one who ever felt the 
quality, whether pride or self-esteem. Either of 
them cover or describe that peculiar faculty which 
inspires in men the sense of their own being, of 
personal worth, of eminent sel&ess not necessarily 
selfishness. 

Why are they fortunate ? In such persons there 
is apt to be a central content. They are always 
consciously right. They always speak aright. 
Whatever they do is right. Whatever they 
own is of the best. Whatever submits itself to 
their protection is right. Eighteousness is the 
very quality of their experience. Why should 

L 2 
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you reason with them ? It is cruel and useless — 
cruel to disturb such profound self-satisfaction in 
a world not too much given to happiness ; and 
useless, because it is an instinct, not a conviction 
— an involuntary feeling, and not a deduction of 
reason. 

But not all of this tribe of self-esteem M-e so 
happy. All the worse for them. If this potent 
force allies itself with conscience, the possessor 
may as well make up his mind to be in bondage 
all his life. Then the sense of ownership and self- 
appropriation acts chiefly in the sphere of duty. 

Agate Bissell could not be said to have pride 
of character so much as pride of duty. She saw 
everything in the light of duty, and she measured 
duty by the high requisitions of an intense pride. 
Everyone may see that she had business on hand 
for the rest of her life. Nothing was good that 
had not in it some relation to duty. There was 
no good in the beautiful, unless in some way 
allied to practical duty. Happiness, springing 
from duty, was not altogether to be condemned ; 
yet it must be watched, as likely to take the 
temper out of the cutting edge of duty. 

There was no member of Dr. Wentworth's fa- 
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mily that did not feel the pressure of honest 
Agate's conscience, and respect it, too. It made 
no difference that her good sense restrained her 
from meddling with other people's consciences- 
It is impossible for an energetic nature* to move 
about among men under the power of any great 
central faculty, and not electrify them. You may 
carry a torch for yourself, but cannot keep the 
light out of other people's eyes. 

" Eose, have you put away your night-clothes?" 

'* Yes, ma'am." 

"Are you sure you folded them up and laid 
them in their proper place ? " 

A smUe came over Bose's fair face, for she r^ 
collected that she had laid them on a chair, and 
not under the pillow. 

" Bose, it is just as easy to do things right as 
wrong. Go right up and place them as they 
ought to be, and then come down to your lesson." 
For Eose was already a proficient with the needle, 
and for an hour in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, she was under Agate's special instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. But on Saturday the 
lessons were in the Scriptures and the Catechism. 
Bose, by nature, was one of the fortunate ones who 
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obeyed those in command, and yet always had her 
own way. To suppress one tendency was only to 
open another. She was of a nature so full and 
vital, that her happiness seemed little checked 
because stopped in this or that direction. 

"The dear child," said Agate, one day, to 
Mrs. Polly Marble, "is so good that I'm afraid 
she may not live. If she should die I don't think 
the Doctor would be good for much." 

"I don't think you need take on 'bout it. 
Agate," said Mrs. Polly. "Mebbe, you'll find 
enough human natur' in her to suit you, afore 
you get through. I've seen just such children 
before. There's Hotchkiss — till his boy was ten 
years old, he was so good that his folks was 
afeered he wa'n't long for this world. Ever since, 
though, they have felt easier, for if there ever was 
a critter that had his full share of total depravity 
it is that Paul Hotchkiss. If he's ever convarted 
tho', he'll be a smart man, especially if he has it 
thorough." 

"That may be true, Mrs. Marble. In this 
world it is not safe to trust appearances." 

" That's just what I say to my deacon. You 
know. Miss Agate, that there never was a kinder 
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creetur nor a better man than he is, if it wa'n't 
for that wicked levity. After all I've done for 
him, I don't see that he's got over it a mite. I 
tell him that nobody is sure, as long as he is 
livin' in this world of temptation. When a man 
is safely in his coffin, then we may be comfortable 
— ^that is, if he had a hope." 

" I sometimes think," said Agate, " that I should 
like Eose better if she had a little more — ^well, a 
little more nature : some sparks flung off now and 
then makes you sure there's fire, and that it is 
not all ashes." 

" Well, I really think I shouldn't trouble my- 
self about that. You can't tell by the way a bean 
comes up what sort of leaves it's goin' to have 
afterwards. Some children are like poke-weed. 
When it first comes up it's just as good to bile as 
'sparagus. But in a few weeks it's so strong it 
would drive ye out of the house if you was to put 
it in the pot. Now, you know that the child is 
depraved. Everybody is, even ministers have it, 
tho' I reely don't see but that grace has subdued 
it in Dr. Buell. Of course Eose is — and I 
shouldn't worry a bit if I was you. It'll come out 
in time." 
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Mrs. Marble, if there's any such thing as spoil- 
ing her, the Doctor will do it. He's the strangest 
man that I ever heard of. Sometimes I think 
his books and his foreign learning have unsettled 
his religious belief. Would it not be dreadful if 
he was unsound. I know Dr. Buell don't think 
so. But you ought to hear him make fun of 
the Catechism I I have trouble enough with the 
children anyhow. The other Saturday morning, 
after I'd got through the questions, Dr. Went- 
worth called Bose. 

"'Bose, what do the apple-trees principally 
teach?' 

"Bose understands her father, and her face 
looked funny all over; but she turned to me 
as^ if she didn't want to make fun of the Cate- 
chism. 

** * Answer him, Bose,' said I ; * answer your 
fether!' 

** And — do you believe it ? — she looked at him 
with her great full eyes, and said : 

" * They make me think how beautiful God is I » 

" The Doctor didn't ask her any more question!^ 
but went off with her in his arms down into the 
garden." 
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"Well, Agate, you needn't be discouraged. 
You know you have the promises. Besides, his 
wife is a precious woman, and that's in your 
favour." 

**It would almost break my trust in God, if 
Eose shouldn't do well. No — ^nothing will ever 
do that, I hope ! But then, you can't have such 
a child by you for six or seven years and not have 
your heart bound up in her. I can tell you, Mrs. 
Marble, there's more dangerous idols than those 
made of wood and stone." 

"A good deal worse. *Eyes have they, but 
they see not/ saith the prophet. Now, them 
idols that have pretty eyes, and see out of them 
too, is a good deal more to be feer'd. I tell my 
boys so, of 'en." 

" If anything could spoil Eose, it would be the 
creatures the Doctor has round her. It seems to 
me as if he contrived to pick out the very worst 
folks, and let Eose run with them. There is that 
naturaJy Pete ! I do believe Eose would go from 
me to him any day. The Doctor lets him carry 
her about the meadows and woods, and down 
through the swamp, by half days together." 

" Well, I'd never consent to that. I'd like to 
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see Fete Sawmill about my house! He'd get a 
piece of my miud about the quickest I He don't 
do her any good 1 " 

**The Doctor thinks Pete is a true child of 
nature. He is not more'n half-witted, anyhow. 
But the fellow is curious about knowing all sorts 
of things that are going on in the woods, especially 
if there is no use in them." 

"That's what I tell the Deacon. * Deacon 
Marble,' says I, * if you would shove out of ye all 
your knowin's that ain't worth knowin', and then 
fill up with sober matter, you would be a sight 
better, Deacon, and a better man.' " 

^ That's much so with folks in general." 

"Yes; folks' heads is pretty much like their 
garrets, where all the rubbish and broken things 
they've no use for downstairs are stored away." 

" As if Pete were not enough. Tommy Taft is 
round with Eose, and Hiram Beers rides her out 
every chance he can get There's about twenty 
people in this town that seems to think that they 
own Eose I " 

No other person could be allowed to say these 
things but herself. Should a neighbour, or one 
whom she less confided in than Polly Marble, in- 
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dulge in unfavourable reflections, Agate would 
soon enable them to understand that they were 
meddling with affairs which did not concern 
them. 

Now and then, however, but with reserve, she 
intimated to Mrs. Wentworth her fears for Eose's 
"bringing up;" for if there was one thing in 
this whole world which Agate had determined 
should come to pass, and had staked her life on 
it, it was that Bose should grow up good and 
pious." 

" Do see that child 1 She'll be stung to death, 
as sure as she's alive. Bose, Eose, come away 
from those bees — come here this minute 1 I do 
believe that child is in league with all the animal 
creation. Nothing is afraid of her, and she is 
afraid of nothing. See. her stepping up nearer 
and nearer to those hives I I should have had as 
many stings stuck into me by this time as a baked 
ham has of cloves I She comes home with her 
pockets full of trash, and with vines hanging about 
her neck, and with her hands full of bugs and 
worms. I've given up trying to manage her. 
It's in her, and it will come out If you stop 
her at one thing she just goes straight oft to 
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another. And she's so good-natured and so quiet 
and sweet, that you never think it's wilfulness. 
But she's got her father's will in her, if it is 
covered up. She knows what she's about" 

" Only yesterday I was sitting," said her mother, 
**in the bow window just as twilight was coming 
on, with my sewing in my lap. It was getting 
too dark to see well, when Eose came march- 
ing in : — * Ma, I've got something for you.* 
' Bring it here, child,' said L And she emptied 
her apron into my lap, in a sober and satisfied 
way. Of all things in this world, it was a great 
toad, speckled, fat — ugh I I screamed, and 
flounced it upon the floor. I was startled in good 
earnest, for if there is anything disgustful, next 
to a snake, or a green worm, or a spider, it is a 
toad." 

"What did she do?" 

**Do? She looked at me with surprise, — ^then 
demurely picked up the loathsome creature and 
walked out with it. I spoke so sharply that I was 
afraid I had hurt the poor child, and so I went 
out, and she was sitting on the oflset laughing 
all over, as if it was the merriest experience of all 
her life!" 
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Quite unconscious of these remarks, the object 
of them, a chubby child of six years old, was 
standing by the very edge of the shelf on which 
scores of hives were ranged. Bees were flying 
out with great activity, and coming in, swinging 
heavily down, with laden thighs. At first a few 
whirled around Eose as if to warn her off. But, 
seeing at, a glance who it was, and reporting the 
news to their companions, their excitement and 
curiosity subsided, and the child was suffered to 
go as near as she pleased and to do as she liked. 
If one lit on her hand, she suffered it to creep 
over undisturbed. Sometimes an in-flying bee 
would get caught in her hair ; she took no pains 
to help it out, but suffered them to go and come 
as they would. Sometimes she would gather 
flowers and bring them toward the hives, and 
watch the workers as they eagerly sought the 
honey. 

" That child is the Doctor's own self in petti- 
coats," said Agate BisselL 

"I believe that the Doctor could stuff his 
pockets full of bees," said his wife, "and they 
would be contented. But if I go near the bee- 
shed the angry things fly at me as Kex does at a 
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beggar. They know I am afraid of them. They 
dash at me with such a way that I never wait to 
see what they mean to do, and thus they chase 
me fiedrly out of that part of the garden." 

** I wonder the Doctor will keep them ; at any 
rate so many. There must be as many as fifty 
hiyes^ and more coming on." 

" Oh, it's his music. He would not hear a word 
against his bees. On bright days, that are still 
and warm, he lies down by the window yonder on 
purpose to hear them hum and buzz. And I 
confess, if I am only safe out of their reach, it is 
a pleasant sound. Though I do not want them 
to appropriate him, or make a hive out of his hat. 
Do you know he looked for it yesterday a half- 
hour, and then found it among the bees? He 
says Kose carried it thither. I say Eose's father 
did. But the Doctor, you know, likes pleasant 
sounds, as a kind of mental stimulus. The plea- 
sure of music, he says, consists in the thoughts 
and feelings which it excites in us. I don't know 
what bees can make him think of. But, if 
anything troubles him, he h'kes to get where 
he can hear the bees, and then he seems to 
grow quiet." 
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"That is better than to brace up with some 
things," said Agate. 

"After that dreadful surgical case he came 
home looking like a dead man. His face was 
stem and ghastly. He couldn't eat on that day 
before he operated, and trembled when he left 
the house like a leaf. But they say as soon as he 
took the knife his hand was firm and his body 
like steel. When he reached home I could not 
get him food quick enough — he almost cried for 
it, and was sharp and peevish, till he had eaten 
enough, which I thought he never could do, and 
then he went out by the window, where he could 
see the verbenas and the beds of petunia, and the 
rows of gladiolus, and laid down, and let the bees 
chant to him. I quite forgave the creatures their 
spite at me, when I saw how much comfort he 
took. After a while he fell asleep, and woke up 
in half an hour as fresh and merry as he always 
is." 

"I hope Eose will have his knack of being 
happy. Isn't it queer that she takes so to Pete ? 
She is so peculiar about liking and not liking. I 
think they are a match. He is as fond of curious 
notions as she is. But, then, I don't like her 
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going oflf with him all day, wandering in the 
woods and poking into the swamps, and following 
brooks." 

"The Doctor will not have you say a word 
about poor Pete. He thinks him the only Chris- 
tian on the place." 

" Except when he's in liquor." 

" Yes, he owns that he has one fault. But, 
then, he has such outlandish ways, and knows so 
much about the animal kind, and is so unfit to 
take care of himself; he's so foolish about every- 
thing that most folks care about, and so very 
knowing about things that are of no sort of use to 
regular and respectable people, that the Doctor 
thinks he's inspired." 

" I do wonder how so good a man as Dr. Went- 
worth is should have so many queer notions. 
Well, we all have our faults." 

It is doubtful whether Mrs. Wentworth thought 
so. There was not a woman in the town that 
hovered about her husband with such a stream of 
opposition as she did. She rallied him and chid 
him, and laughed at him ; she put upon him all 
manner of humorous and grotesque imaginations, 
invented speeches and imagined situations in 
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which the Doctor figured ludicroudy. But there 
was withm it all such an unmistakable fondness, 
and such playfulness, that no one failed to see 
that she worshipped as well as loved. All this 
persiflage was her way of hiding or showing, as 
the case might be, the strength of her attachment. 
For all the years they had lived together, not a 
line was less distinct, not a colour was faded, not 
a form was withdrawn from the picture which 
love first drew. One word in the morning of 
earnest love filled the whole day with happiness. 
With increasing power came also a growing sensi- 
bility. Never when he first spoke of affection 
was it 80 hard, with open face, to listen, as now 
after eight yeaa« of intimacy. The blush came 
more deeply than at first, the eye felt more 
quickly, the nerve trembled more freely. What- 
ever there was in her nature susceptible of develop- 
ment, was wholly commanded by her husband. 
She honoured his strength. She rejoiced in his 
growing influence. She sympathised with his 
tastes so far as their unlike natures would permit. 
But to have owned these feelings would have 
been as impossible as to have spoken in the 
tongues of angels. It would seem as if, while her 
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whole life centred upon his love, she would hide 
the precious secret by flinging over it vines and 
flowers, by mirth and raillery, as a bird hides its 
nest under tufts of grass, and behind leaves and 
vines, as a fence against prying eyes. 

The gai'den was the Doctor's paradise. Every 
day, therefore, he heard from his wife some amus- 
ing narration of its conduct. Birds and insects 
were near of kin to him. Of course, birds and 
insects every day were made to answer for all 
manner of curious faults. Every day the indict- 
ment varied. Now the flowers had beguiled him ; 
now the bees had infatuated him ; now the birds 
had quite flown away with his wit ; now Eose had 
bewitched him, or he had gone utterly a-gadding 
with Pete Sawmill. 

Mrs. Wentworth talked both with quickness 
and emphasis. Her voice was ringing, but very 
sweet. No fibre springing from combativeness 
was twined into the chord, and so its sounding 
was never sharp or harsh. 

A single hour's acquaintance would suflSce to 
discriminate and sharply to separate her from 
shallow, talkative women, whose tongues, like a 
turnpike, lie open to all the travel that comes 
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along. It was ftdl of kindness, even when banter- 
ing. It was often witty, and always shrewd. It 
ran on as a vine grows, a morning glory, or a 
cypress vine, twining round and round whatever it 
may touch, and throwing out buds and blossoms 
at every joint 

^' There is Bose, mounted and riding. It is the 
last we shall see of her till dinner," said Agate 
BisselL 

**Longer than that. She goes out to Cathcart's, 
you remember, for the day. Of course Pete is her 
carriage.' 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



PETE SAWMILL. 



Pete Sawmill himself deserves a portrait. He was 
a huge fellow, black as night, standing full six feet 
five in his stockings. " Good for wadin'," he used 
to say. " That's how I went fishin' fust. I didn't 
know what they gave me such legs for, if it wasn't 
to wade brooks with ! " He derived his name from 
his strength, and the fact that he at one time 
worked in a neighbouring sawmill. The boys were 
telling a story one day of a bear that had in earlier 
times, while the men were cutting logs in the 
neighbouring woods, wandered into the mill, and, 
seeing the men's dinner on the log, soon mounted 
it, and, with his back to the saw, began pulling 
open the cloth and devouring the meat. The saw 
soon advanced upon his tail that lay flat behind 
him, and nipped a hair or two, at which a growl ! 
then a sharper pull, and an angrier growl ! the 
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third slash cut to the bone, and brought the en- 
raged animal around, with a furious hug at the 
remorseless saw, which soon rolled him off the log, 
with sad rents in his garments. This story was 
once told in his presence, and Pete declared that 
he could hold the saw. And it is said that, getting 
first a good position, and wrapping the teeth well, 
when the water was let on he held the saw so 
powerftdly that it could not get into motion. How- 
ever that may be, the story was always told of 
him when his name excited curiosity. 

Pete was one of those peculiar natures that can 
never be organised into society ; but live, as mar- 
mots do, by burrowing, in the neighbourhood of 
men, without living among them. 

He had the strength of two ordinary men, but 
had little regular use for it. Good nature was 
constitutional — and laughing may be said to have 
constituted the greater part of his language. He 
began his sentences with a flourish of te he'a^ and 
they mostly deliquesced into guttural chuckles. 
When, on public days, trainings, and elections and 
cattle shows, Pete's discretion in drink had shown 
itself to be small, he was never known to quarrel. 
He settled down in some comer, and talked and 
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laughed to himself with very much the same 
somids which issae from a black pot of hasty 
pudding, as it boils and splutters. 

But these periods were not frequent, and then 
Pete was in demand for such work as required 
strength. For short spells he would put forth ex- 
traordinary strength. " I'd rather have Pete to 
lay stone-walls with than a yoke of oxen," said 
£Eirmer Jones ; " and, as for thrashing, he's a per- 
fect machine." 

" I love to see him chop wood," said a neighbour. 
" I think Pete prides himself on the way he swings 
an axe." 

"Well, he's a right to. Just take him on a 
frosty morning, put a good CoUin^s axe in his 
hand, and then see him lay off his jacket and 
mount on a big log, and then he lets in on the 
wood, and the chips fly so fast that it's dangerous 
to stand in front. When he's down to the heart of 
the log, the side of his cut is as smooth as if it had 
been planed. There's not a man in this town can 
do up a cord of wood as quick as he can, and, as 
for splittin', he has a natural eye for a log, and 
sees just where the crack will run. Some folks, 
you know, strike and strike, and turn the log over, 
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and try it this way and that, afore they find out 
the splittin'-vein. But Pete sees it the minute he 
lays his eye on a stick. I saw him one day when 
Bose Hadley 'd been whaling away at a big oak 
log till he was out of breath, take the axe, and 
turn the log over, and look at both ends, and then 
square away and let fly, and the axe went through 
the log so slick, that it fell apart like two boards, 
and his axe went a rod out of his hands." 

" Pete don't know much," said another ; " but 
what he does know comes to him mighty natural." 

" I don't know about his being so ignorant. His 
head don't run on books ; I doubt if he knows his 
letters. But, if I'm butcherin', I'd rather have him 
than old Harvey himself. Then he has a natural 
turn for horses, specially if nobody else can 
manage them. Pete, somehow, gets in with 
them, as if they was related." 

" He's pretty good in a garden, too. Everything 
lives that he puts out. I'd rather have him set a 
tree for me than to do it myself. Pete ain't 
growed away from natur' so far but what he knows 
what's goin' on in beast and bird. There ain't his 
equal at fishin' in these parts. The fish just cum, 
I do believe, and ask him to catch 'em." 
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" He don't take on airs about it neither. He 
ain't stingy. He'd just as soon take you to the 
best brooks and the best places as not But then 
that's nothin'. Very like you can't catch a 
fish. The trout knows who's after 'em. They 
want Pete to catch 'em, not Tom, Dick, and 
Harry." 

*' You mind that time he caught that trout out 

of Hulcomb's mill-pond, don't you ? — No ? Well, 

it had been known that there was an awful big 

fellow living in there. And I know a hundred 

folks had tried for him. Gentlemen had come up 

from New Haven, and from Bridgeport, and from 

down to New York, a-fishin', and ever so many of 

'em had wound up with tryin' their luck for that 

big trout, and they had all sorts of riggin'. One he 

tried flies, and another worms; sometimes they 

took the momin' and sometimes the evenin'. They 

knew the hole where he lay. He's been seen 

breaking the water for one thing and another, but 

alius when nobody was fishin'. He was a curious 

trout. I believe he knew Sunday just as well as 

Deacon Marble did. At any rate the deacon 

thought the trout meant to aggravate him. The 

deacon, you know, is a little waggish. He often 
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tells about that trout. Sez he, ' One Sunday morn- 
ing, just as I got along by the willows, I heard an 
awful splash, and not ten feet from shore I saw the 
trout, as long as my arm, just curving over like a 
bow, and going down with something for breakfast. 
Gracious I says I, and I almost jumped out of the 
waggon. But my wife Polly, says she, " What on 
airth are you thinkin' of. Deacon? It's Sabbath- 
day, and you're goin' to meetin'! It's a pretty 
business for a deacon ! " That sort of talk cooled me 
off. But I do say, that for about a minute I wished 
I wasn't a deacon. But 'twouldn't made £iny differ- 
ence, for I came down next day to miU on purpose, 
and I came down once or twice more, and nothin' 
was to be seen, tho' I tried him with the most 
temptin' things. Wall, next Sunday I came along 
agin', and to save my life I couldn't keep oft* 
worldly and wandering thoughts. I tried to be 
sayin' my Catechism. But I couldn't keep my eyes 
off the pond as we came up to the willows. I'd got 
along in the Catechism as smooth as the road, to 
the Fourth Commandment, and was sayin' it out 
loud for Polly, and jist as I was sayin' : " What is 
required in the Fourth Commandment ?" I heard 
a splash, and there was the trout, and afore I could 
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think, I said : " Gracious, Polly ; I must have that 
trout." She almost riz right up: "I knew you 
wan't sayin' your Catechism hearty. • Is this the 
way you answer the question about keepin' the 
Lord's-day ? I'm ashamed. Deacon Marble," says 
she. ** You'd better chjmge your road, and go to 
meetin' on the road over the hilL If I was a 
deacon, I wouldn't let a fish's tail whisk the whole 
Catechism out of my head ; " — and I had to go 
to meetin' on the hill road all the rest of the 
summer/ 

" Wall, Pete he worked down to the mill for a 
week or two — ^that's as long as he stays anywhere, 
except at Dr. Wentworth's, and he lets him come 
and go about as he pleasea And so, one day, says 
he, * I'm goin' to catch that big trout' So, after the 
sun was gone down, and just as the moon riz and 
lighted up the tops of the bushes, but didn't touch 
the water — Pete, he took a little mouse he'd caught, 
and hooked his hook through his skin, on the back, 
so that it didn't hurt him or hinder his being 
lively, and he threw him in about as far as a 
mouse could have jumped from the branches that 
hung over. Of course the mouse he put out lively 
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to swim for his life. Quick as a flash of lightnin', 
the water opened with a rush, and the mouse went 
under; but he came up again, and the trout with 
him, and he weighed between three and four 
pound." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



ROSE AKD ALICE. 



It was a mid-June day, the very balmiest day of 
the sweetest month of the New England summer. 
All that foreign poets say of May, in our northern 
land must be applied to June. The boisterous 
winds that rage in March, the cold nights that 
undo all that warm April days have done, the 
chilling rain blown from the east upon aguish 
May, are all past All the scars of winter are 
healed, and the conflicts of the spring have issued 
in a perfect victory ; for whose celebration the 
leaves shake out their ample folds, and the flowers 
lift up their banners in every field, and through 
the forests. Their enemy is destroyed. Frosts 
are dead, and flowers are jubilant. 

It would seem that this day of Eose's visit to 
Alice Cathcart was, above all other June days, 
transcendant in mild glory. Never were the blue 
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heavens deeper and bluer. Never were clouds 
softer, or sailing in white islands with more tran- 
quil errands. They did not troop with that stem 
and briUiant march that they seem to have in 
October days, as if they mustered, afar away, 
to some call unheard of men for battle or for 
venge£ince of storms ; but they moved gently, as 
if they carried in their plushy depths sleeping 
infants, and serenely swaying them rocked their 
slumbers into sleep, in a peace high above earthly 
sounds, and higher even than dreams can fly. 

But what foolish creatures birds are! They 
saw nothing of all this beauty, or else they would 
not have filled the air with such a racket Blue- 
birds whispered their brief syllable of music. The 
meadow-lark, who wears a black heart upon its 
yellow breast as if all the year it had a sorrow 
incurable, wailed out its wild, sweet dirge. Eobins, 
plump and familiar, called and sung, in sober 
jollity, from every orchard, from gardens and 
fields, from skirts of bushes, and the edges of the 
forest — our most familiar and sweetest-singing 
summer birds. 

I wrong the sparrow, which begins earlier, sings 
more constantly, and holds out longer than the 
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thrush, singing its exquisite strain — ^faulty only in 
that it is too short, till summer is almost over, till 
the Sim bums the grass, till flocks are silent, 
till the locusts and the crickets come. No wonder 
Bose caught her breath, as a song-sparrow broke 
out in its tenderest strain right above her head, 
while they were passing a garden edged with 
trees, and then clapped her little hands as if 
asking for more. Who has not done the like, or 
felt like doing it. 

But Pete, on whose shoulders Eose sat with 
about as much tax upon his strength as an 
epaulette imposes upon a soldier's shoulder, 
strided on, to get clear of town and the out- 
skirts, and reach the brook, where he left the 
road, and sought, if not a nearer, yet a pleasanter 
way, across lots, to 'Biah Cathcart's. 

Pete was entirely happy. He had Eose on his 
shoulder, who sat perked up there with all a 
queen's joy, and none of her cares. Without 
knowing why, she felt the influences of the day, 
and feelings which later in life would assume 
definite form, and submit themselves to reason 
and analysis, now sent up within her vague and 
gentle influences, which might be likened to the 
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air about her, filled with sweet exhalations from 
the ground, and odours from the woods, and 
sounds of every kind. 

But Pete, himself only an overgrown child, 
was, if possible, happier yet. BUndly along his 
nerves crept something of the atmospheric influ- 
ences, stirring, it is probable, no such nascent 
poetic influences as thrilled the charming little 
nosegay of a child on his shoulder, but which in 
him were developed in ways of which Eose was 
quite unconscious. The venatorial instinct seems 
in undeveloped men to be the rude germ of that 
which in civilised men grows into scientific wisdom. 
Persons of fine organisation, but without education, 
are often far more quick to discern, and far more 
in sympathy with, the instincts and habits of 
animals, than wiser men are. There is a political 
economy of the woods and fields, as weU as of 
cities and towns — an animal economy as well 
as a civic economy. Men utterly devoid of the 
knowledge of property, production, wages, rents, 
or values of any kind, have a clear insight of 
squirrels, foxes, marmots, fish and birds, in all 
their varieties. 

Pete seemed to know what every wild creature 
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would do, and had also, apparently, a fascination 
over them. To what else could be referred the 
almost utter tameness to him of creatures shy and 
wild to all others? The quail would not rise, 
but ran before him as it is known to do before the 
horse. A partridge would not fly jfrom its nest, 
and seemed sure that Pete would respect its 
domesticity. Squirrels ran down the trees, 
jumped and pranced along the ground, barking 
and jerking their tails, as if saying among 
themselves, "Oh, it is nobody but Pete," and 
went on with their frolics in conscious security. 
There was a league of peace between him and all 
creatures. This did not exclude his rights of 
snaring and fishing; for how could he claim a 
place in the human family if he had no right to 
destroy life ? But it is probable that Pete was 
regarded by the animal kingdom as a kind of fate, 
or Providence, and that when he saw fit to take 
birds or fishes, it was eminently proper that birds 
and fishes should be resigned to depart without 
questioning his wisdom or kindness. 

Kex, a Newfoundland dog, that seemed to be 
another Pete running on all fours, seemed this day 
to be in an ecstatic state. He got out of town 
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with only a few capers. But his sobriety was all 
a pretence; scarcely had he reached the open 
country before he was scouring the pastures, and 
rousing up the old cows to great excitement in 
defence of their calves, while two or three 
brood mares with pokes on, their colts footing it 
fleetly in advance of them, disappeared over the 
hill. 

"Come back, Eexl you nigger, you! Come 
here, you liar, you ! Te said you would behave if 
I'd let you come." 

Bex, with his red tongue out, came at once to 
his senses, and trotted behind Pete, as if he had 
never dreamed of an irregularity. But a little 
further on, over a bit of round hill, fed a few dozen 
sheep, and he could no more help going off into 
them, than a gun can when a spark lights on the 
powder. In one half minute there was not a sheep 
to be seen. K they had been blown away by the 
wind, as leaves are, they could hardly have made 
such expedition as when Bex suddenly appeared 
among them. 

" Hup I Hup ! Bex, you villain ! Come down ! 
Come down, you rogue!" 

Almost before the sentence was finished, Bex, 
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with a look of the most undisturbed good nature, 
came over the wall like a grasshopper, leaping 
first, and looking afterwards; and, as the wall 
stood upon the crest of a bank, no sooner had he 
cleared it than he performed a summersault, and 
rolled down in a manner of which any dignified 
dog should have been ashamed, but at which Bose 
laughed till she almost fell off her roost 

Bex seemed really penitent, and might have 
finished the journey with credit if Widow Hubbard 
had not kept geese. The moment he rose the 
little hill which overlooks the brook, he' saw, and 
slipping through the bushes and over the fence, in 
a twinkling the whole flock were in a whirl. Some 
rushed for the water, some tumbled over, all were 
screaming and trumpeting, and several having got. 
wing, flew sqawking for a hundred rods, and came 
down of sheer inability to keep up. But long 
before they alighted, Bex had let all alone, and 
stretched away up the brook to take a smeU and 
a scratch at a woodchuck's hole which never 
failed to throw him into a paroxysm of excite- 
ment since the day that he ran a marmot into it. 

The great succulent leaves of the skunk's cab- 
bage were fully expanded. In places where the 
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brook spread out into a kind of marsh, cowslips 
were blazing in clumps of yellow, and as they 
came near the open edge of the woods, spring 
flowers in great variety bloomed in endless pro- 
fusion. 

By the time that Eose had reached the same 
point, Kex, his ardour abated, sat on his haunches, 
panting, his red tongue hanging out, and the 
utmost propriety stamped upon every feature. 
How little are dogs to be trusted ! This decorum 
is not skin deep. Tou would think him a judge. 
His thoughts run upon duty, moderation, pro- 
priety ! If you believe it, just let a red squir- 
rel or a chipmunk put its nose out of the wall, 
and see ! 

• Rose would dismount for a few flowers which 
she espied. Then she must needs be put on the 
top of the stone wall, next the bar post, where she 
could look along the brook valley on the other 
side. Here the little queen took on airs, and sent 
her Ethiop to get her some moss, or for a sprig 
from yonder bush, or for some white pebbles out 
of the brook, for a few rushes out of the bog, for 
some partridge-berry vines from the edge of the 
wood. Around her straw gipsy bonnet she had 
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arranged a coronet of leaves and vines and flowers, 
with a skill that showed how well already she had 
learned of her father the secret things which 
flowers tell to all who have their senses exercised 
to understand the secret lore of nature ! 

From her lap full of various treasure, Eose 
looked along the winding brook, along the narrow, 
level meadow, which stretched far inland, along 
the jutting edges of the forest, to the far-off blue 
hills. She forgot where she was. The scene grew 
shadowy and fantastic. Already, before she knew 
the words by which men express it, nature was 
teaching her something of the Infinite. The 
visible was leading her to the invisible, and she 
saw dimly, or felt, the power of the world to 
come! 

Of old, God spoke, in watches of the night, to 
young Samuel sleeping in the Tabernacle. And 
still God speaks to the young in the greater taber- 
nacle of nature, calling them with voices or 
influences which, if understood, would reveal 
strange and deep things well worthy to be known. 

Pete was sprawled upon the ground, watching 
a petty ant-hill and its little fiery swarm, and 
was coaxing the ants to crawlup on his black 
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hand, when Bose summoned him to resume the 
journey. 

They came to the pine woods in which winds 
always seemed to Eose to be moaning and sighing, 
where melancholy birds cried, '* Cree-ah, cree-ah," 
with so sad a tone, that Kose could have cried for 
them. Through this strip of pine, smelling fra- 
grant of resin, upon the cast-oflf and dead leaves 
that never more rustle, but cover the ground with 
soundless carpet, Pete strided, stopping only to 
point up to a crow's nest Then they came to a 
hard wood grove, fiill of wild azaleas and kalmias. 
Partridges nested in the part that ran round the 
side of the hill, and Pete knew where, but had no 
time now, for it was already between nine and 
ten. But he must needs show Bose a hole where 
flying squirrels lived, and stopped in one little 
open glade to let her see the red squirrels run, 
and to listen if they might hear the wood-thrush 
sing. They might have heard it, for they had 
hardly cleared the grove before it filled the woods 
with its solitary ecstasy. Eex knew the ground 
and though there were endless temptations in the 
0wamp yonder, and quails on the edge of the wood, 
and partridges among the thick underbush under 
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the ledge, and infinite delight all ronnd, yet his 
tender heart knew that he was drawing near to 
Spark, a black and tan terrier, now only separated 
from him by the width of a field. 

As Bex came over the wall into the door yard. 
Spark let forth such a stream of barking and 
yelling that it seemed as if the heat of his rage 
had melted the separate notes into a molten solu- 
tion of bark, which terminated as suddenly as it 
began, when Kex came trotting up, proud as a lion, 
carrying his ridged tail straight up in the air like 
a banner. They ran round each other with most 
fEumliar smellings, and finally broke away together 
in a rush down the yard, rolling over and wrestling 
and racing, until suddenly Spark remembered that 
he had something hid under the bam — a rat, or 
perhaps a weasel, or who knows, it may have been 
a — ^whatever that is which a dog is thinking of 
when he rushes off to poke his nose through each 
chink, and peep in at every hole, and smell 
around the whole circumference of the bam and 
its sheds. 

The appearance of Eex vaulting over the wall 
was the signal that Bose was near. Alice had 
been waiting impatiently, and good Eachel Cath- 
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cartj who filled the whole house with her pre- 
sence, and yet seldom spoke, and then not above 
a melodious whisper, had she said what she felt; 
would have owned that the day was a little 
brighter for Eose's coming ; and so when Eex's 
black muzzle came over the wall, and set off 
Spark, everybody ran to the door, and Alice, with 
her black hair shining in the sun and hanging 
down her shoulders, shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and watched on tip-toe. First came a little 
bit of colour, which sunk again, but at a step 
nearer showed a face in it, and a second after a 
great, good-natured black visage was rising over 
the waU, and Pete sailed up to the door, giggling 
and gurgling, as was his manner of salutation. 
Pete gave Eose atoss, and she, light as a bird and 
springy as a squirrel, alit by Alice's side, and each 
of them disappeared in the other's arms, in a sort of 
general mixture of kissing and caressing. 

Aunt Eachel — Eose always called her aunt — 
stood looking at them as if, for a moment, all the 
world looked bright, and children, at least, had a 
right to be happy. 

And now, what were the girls to do ? Do ? — ^the 
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morning was not long enough for their pressing 
necessities ! First, they ran to Alice's room, and, 
with much confidential and low talk, inspected 
some, I know not what, treasure — ^may be a new 
cap, perhaps a doll, possibly a baby's bed or 
bureau, and it may be a whole suit of doll's 
apparel! There was a session up garret, which 
was general play-room, and where all sorts of stow- 
aways and good-for-somethings — crippled chairs, 
dilapidated bureaus, old fire-fenders, and boxes of 
various patterns — give endless room for rummag- 
ing. If they find anything, weU and good; if 
they do not, they make it all up, saying: "Oh, 
Bose, what if we should open that drawer, and then 
you should see a gold bird, and he should jump 
out and fly up on that clothes-line, and begin to 
sing ! " &c. 

But Eose, to-day, was to see more substantial 
things; for it was the cheese-day, and Aunt 
Rachel's cheeses, like everything from her hands, 
admitted of no rivalry. Already the curd was 
formed ; but Eose was called to see it broken up, 
salted, drained, and pressed. With wonder she 
inspected the cheese-room, where some two score 
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cheeses, of various ages, lay ranged upon the suc- 
cessive shelves. 

" These are old," said Alice, pointing to the top- 
most row; '^ these are going to market; and these 
are not cured yet ; we have to turn and rub them 
every day." 

Which operation Rose gravely essayed to per- 
form under Aunt Bachel's directions. 

Nothing could long detain the children from the 
only city of a child's desires — ^a huge old-fashioned 
bam 1 There is something in its homely simpli- 
city, in its negligence, that puts them at ease. No 
carpets hold them in caution ; no furniture lords 
it over the freedom of their motions. No valetu- 
dinarians or nervous people are incommoded by 
their noise. It is a very castle of liberty to them ! 
They are unwatched and untutored. They are 
their own masters. Mice squeak and quarrel in 
the bins and barrels. The old cat is roused by 
the symptoms, and lies alert, crouched, or glides 
eagerly in and out searching for her prey. Swal- 
lows fly in and twitter up emd down about their 
nests plastered under the ridge-pole. Flocks of 
hens come to the door, look in first with one eye, 
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and then with the other, each one calling " Cut- 
cut-cutarkut ! " or else suppressing in her throat 
some remark not prudent to utter ! 

To-day both doors, wide and high, stood open, 
leaving the floor clear through to the sunshine 
and fresh air. One mow was empty, waiting for 
the new crop of hay soon to be cut. The other 
side yet held many tons, and furnished a spot 
for jumping and frolicking. With a wild outcry 
a hen flies oflf her nest. One would think she 
had been threatened, attacked, and every right 
rudely invaded 1 Instead of that she has only 
laid an egg! Many of her superiors make all 
the noise without the egg. The children run for 
it ; they search for others, and — oh, joy of excite- 
ments! — ^find a new nest with ten eggs in it! 
They bear their treasure and triumph of discovery 
to the house with exultation. They race back 
again for their sport. Their bonnets are gone, 
their cheeks are flushed — everything is mirthful ; 
they laugh at the gate, and laugh at the hens, 
and laugh at Spark, who is just now seized with 
the conviction that there is a rat somewhere, and 
who is running wildly, all a-tremble with excite- 
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ment and fairly screaming with fury at the das- 
tardly rat, who has not the rat-hood to come forth 
and show himself openly, but meanly takes 
advantage of his hole ! 

They peer into the root-cellar and look timid, 
— ^it is so very dark, and a foul, damp air and 
smell of old roots send them away. The grain- 
room is more attractive. They measure oats, and 
climb up on ihe slippery ears of unshelled com, 
which slide them down as fast as they scramble 
up. They get into the buggy, and lay the 
whip upon imaginary horses, and jounce up and 
down upon the springy seats, as if the road was 
very rough or the speed very great. The well, too, 
calls them. It is an old-fashioned well, dug so 
many years ago that everybody has forgotten 
when. It is very deep — ^they peer over, and look 
down, and can see nothing; and that is always 
very terrible when one is looking into darkness ; 
and they both run away, and then laugh because 
they ran. 

It is noon. Ah, how clear the sky! How 
sweet the air ! How full of clover smell — ^great 
red clover, which spreads out just below, whole 
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acres, and has drawn hither bees from every 
direction^ and made them greedy with delight ! 
And now the horn blows. It is dinner-time — 
twelve o'clock. " There is fiither 1 " cries Alice, 
and mns for him, and Bose hard after, and both 
get kissed for their pains, and one is mounted on 
one shoulder and one on the other ; while Barton 
Cathcart, in tow pantaloons, barefoot, tanned, all 
but his eyes and hair, which are black as night, 
walks briskly, to let the girls see that ten years 
old can keep step with fuU-grown men. And 
Papa Cathcart must wash his great head and tan- 
coloured neck and short hair all over — ^and Barton 
Cathcart must wash his soiled hands and tanned 
face — and Bose and Alice must wash their red 
faceB and white hands I 

The dinner was in the great kitchen to-day. 
Not that there was not a dining-room, which 
served also for the sitting-room. But now was the 
busy time, and the old kitchen was so large and 
pleasant, and it was so much easier for Mrs. 
Cathcart to do the work, there being only a girl 
to help her. The doors stood wide open, and the 
windows stood wide open, and before long mouths 
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were open too. The potatoes could not contain 
themselves, but in the goodness of their hearts 
had split open with benevolence, and lay in the 
dish like sacks of meal ripped open and spilling. 
The meat smelled so good even the dogs could 
not wait. Kex, with the most beseeching eager- 
ness, licked his chops, and Spark whined and 
trembled, and half-barked, as much as to say, 
" I can't stand it much longer." 

They all ate — the two hired men ate, and the 
man that hired them ate, and the boys ate, and 
the girls, and even the dogs ate, snapping the 
morsels and scraps from time to time flung to 
them, and swallowing them so suddenly that 
it was as if they had been flung down a well. 

Where was Pete ? Gone back to tovm to tell 
the Doctor and Mrs. Wentworth that Eose would 
stay all night, and that Pete was to come back 
with some fish spears, and that a party would be 
formed to go out to Broad Brook that night to 
spear suckers. Pete mounted the colt, — a horse 
ten years old, but which was still called the colt. 
The " young horse " was nearly fifteen. Indeed, 
the team horses were only seven and eight years 
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old, and the ^ colt " and " young horse " were the 
veterans. On his bare back Pete sat astraddle, 
his long legs nearly sweeping the ground, and, 
both horse and rider being of one mind, the 
journey was not long, nor was the return so de- 
layed but that Pete arrived in ample time to 
secure his dinner. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE NIGHT FISHING. 



Long had Alice been promised that she should 
see some night fishing. What it should be filled 
Rose with mysterious imaginations. Hardy and 
tough Barton, who that afternoon had vacation in 
honour of Miss Rose, being three years her senior, 
felt the importance of his superior age, and 
taught and dictated in the most edifying manner. 

The spears were sharpened, and Pete and 
Barton made torches, tying a rude tin cup to a 
short stick, and filling it with turpentine and oil. 
A loose wick was provided, which was capable of 
giving a broad glare of light. 

At length the supper was over; the two-horse 
waggon came round ; the girls were charged with 
extra shawls for use when returning. The light 
along the West was yet a day light, but was 
rapidly fading. Great clouds lay banked up far 
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away in the south-west, and flashes of light shoot- 
ing through them told of distant thunderstorms. 
But all the sky hitherward was clear and serene, 
and within an hour the moon would be up. 

A drive of a mile brought the party to Broad 
Brook. It was one of those rocky and gravelly 
streams found in mountain regions, which emi- 
grants settled upon the flat alluvial lands of the 
West long for when in fevers they lie half asleep 
and half awake, and dream that they are back 
again at home, and see the water clear as crystal 
rushing over the pebbles or widening into sheets, 
and longing for its coolness awake, and in their 
weakness shed tears for very honje-sickness. 

Broad Brook was of mountain origin. Into it 
came Glover's Brook from the ravine, famous for 
its wildness and its trout, and Twist's Eiver, and 
ever so many more mountain-fed litUe streams ; 
so that by the time it had come down to Morse's 
Bridge it had become a stream of some dignity 
and power. Had its waters been compressed into 
narrow bounds, it would have been formidable for 
any one who should seek to ford it. But it pre- 
ferred to spread itself, and to brawl over a wide 
bottom, and to wind along the edges of the hills. 
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with meadows on one side and rocks on the other, 
now and then circuiting off far into the grass- 
lands, running deep, with many a pool. Above 
the bridge, for the most part, it hugged the 
hills, and was broad and shallow, better fitted 
for wading. 

The party were soon upon its banks. The 
western light had grown dim. A steep bank on 
the far side of the river, clothed with trees, and 
especially held by the solemn black hemlock, 
served to shut out the little remaining twilight. 
The 'roar of the brook, its wild and threatening 
look, at first daunted Rose and Alice, and brought 
them close to each other, to Barton's great edifi- 
cation. That was because they were girls ! He 
would show theml and without more ado he 
jumped into the water, not quite knee deep, and 
walked across and back, and let the water bubble 
up around his legs. The torches were soon lit, 
and Pete and Barton took each a spear, and, gird- 
ing a bag about them to hold the fish, began to 
move up the stream. From the banks, under 
'Biah Cathcart's c«ire, the girls watched the 
strange and wild scene. The smoky torches 
threw a red glare on the water, whose wrinkled 
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&ce gave back the light in broken flashes. The 
bank obscurely loomed out from the other side, 
jutting forward, seemingly, as the light hazily 
revealed its rocks, and drawing back again when 
a clump of hemlocks or mountain laurels, opened 
dark recesses through the foliage. Moving slowly 
against the rushing stream, passing the light 
along its surface, and surveying its bottom, Pete 
and Barton for a time seemed to find nothing. 
But as they neared a point where the water, swing- 
ing around, deepened a little. Barton plunged 
down his spear, and, with some commotion and 
tussle, held it there. His torch had almost fallen. 
But regaining his foothold, he soon lifted a large 
sucker above the water, the first prize of the 
evening. Scarcely was his trophy secured be- 
fore Pete, who had been bending and searching 
the bottom, was seen aiming his spear, and with 
sudden stroke, retracted as soon, lifted a fish large 
enough to make the ashen spear-handle bend. 

Growing bolder as they advanced, Rose and 
Alice imagined themselves in a fairy story. Pete 
and Barton, now in gloom and now shining out in 
the red light of the torches, seemed like gnomes, 
the trees, as the torches were carried under 
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them, were lit up with an atmosphere such as no 
unenchanted trees ever knew. The water seemed 
to be some living thing, and scowled or laughed, 
winked and blinked, as if it knew something wild 
and dreadful. Now the stream left the hill, and 
moved between two rows of stiff alders, and the 
fishers were lost to the sight, only a faint red 
smoke flickering above the bushes revealing their 
progress. Then winding back again, the stream 
brawled against the rocks, and ran for a long way 
under the projecting branches of hard wood trees. 

And now the girls, growing somewhat bolder 
and more familiar, wanted to go into the brook. 
Of course they could not. But couldn't somebody 
let them ride ? How could 'Biah Cathcart carry 
two girls, seven years old, when the river bottom 
was so uneven ? What if his foot should slip, or 
he should step down into a hole — where would 
the girls be? 

But couldn't Pete take one, and the father 
take the other? Eose could ask for nothing 
which Pete would not do. He would have laid 
down in the river, or in a mud-hole, or climbed 
the steepest rock, or jumped the most dangerous 

o 2 
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cha^sm, if Rose told him to; and when, as they 
rounded a clump of bushes, Pete came near the 
bank, and Rose said to him, "Pete, mayn't I get 
on your shoulder?" the controversy was ended, 
and in a twinkling he was at the bank, and Rose 
was mounted ; and Alice, not a minute after, was 
on her father's shoulder close behind, and all were 
in the foaming stream. And now I defy you, oh 
painters, to render me in true form and colour 
that scene — the wrinkle-faced river, ruddy and 
changeful — the overhanging boughs, up into 
whose obscure depths shoots a smoky, tremulous 
light — and the strange forms of men moving 
slowly along the water, bearing two maidens as 
sweet as ever dazzled the eyes of deluded mortals ! 
Was it strange that Rose seemed to herself trans- 
lated from the real world into- one of dreams? 
The dizzy gravel at the bottom appeared to her to 
be running and racing ; the water seemed like so 
many serpents red and black, wreathing together 
and winding in and out of coils that were endless 
in length and strange in their convolutions. Never 
had she seen such leaves as those there above her 
head, weird with light shot up upon them from 
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beneath, and over all the solemn black of the 
night sky ! 

They had well nigh reached the upper road 
when the moon rose, and poured its light full 
upon the bridge that now appeared not far ahead, 
and upon a party that sat in an open carriage 
gazing down upon this strange procession. 

"Mercy, look dovm into that river 1 What is 
it, Hiram?" 

"Wal, as near as I can see, it's a nigger 
sprouted and blossoming into a white folk. If 
'Biah Cathcart warn't a sober man, I should say 
that hindermost one was he, and his darter on his 
back. And if that one ahead ain't Pete and the 
Doctor's Eose, I'll never kiss my wife again. 
Scissors and pumpkins ! if that ain't a spree ! 
and here it is after nine o'clock at night ! Hullo 
there! where's Aunt Rachel? and where's the 
rest of the family ? Ain't there any more comin' ? 
You might jest as well have finished out the frolic 
and brought along everything you've got, as to 
have them children out this time o' night!" 

But Hiram's banter had no effect upon the 
party. All of them were keyed up too high with 
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the sport. Pete gurgled and giggled ; *Biah said 
nothing, but smiled contentedly ; and Barton alone 
had voice to shout, till the woods rung. 

" You'd better take them children home, unless 
you want a bigger river on the top of 'em than 
you've got under 'em ! " said Hiram, as he touched 
his ponies and started away. 

Sure enough ! The sky was gathering clouds. 
Low and distant thunder was heard. They must 
hasten back. Blinded and bewildered by the 
unnatural light and the swirling water, 'Biah and 
Barton would have followed down the bank but 
for Pete, whose head seemed as unaffected by 
the scene as a compass is by the commotion 
of waters. The winding of the river had given 
them a course of two miles, but scarcely half 
a mile need be traversed in a straight line 
to bring them to the waggon. Following Pete, 
they soon were safely seated, and the horses, im- 
patient and restive, as if by instinct aware that a 
storm impended, no sooner had their heads turned 
homeward than they dashed off with full course. 
The sparks flew from under their feet. They 
grew more eager with each turn of the road, and 
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'Biah soothed and restrained them with both voice 
and rein. It seemed to the girls that the whole 
ride was like an arrow's rush. Bushes darkly- 
loomed and disappeared, a faint glimmer of a 
house was extinguished in a second by their rapid 
passing. The wind was swaying the trees and 
rolling up the damp dust* of the road, and the 
thunder shook the very ground as it fell nearer 
and nearer. They were not afraid. They secretly 
gladdened with the growing turmoil. 

Aunt Eachel had been uneasy ever since the 
children left. Kex had been kept in the house 
lest his freaks should disturb the fishing. At 
every sound he lifted his muzzle. Often he went 
to the door and smelt and whined. But now the 
storm was coming on. Aunt Kachel's fears grew 
painftil. Every thunder-roll increased her alarm. 
The big drops were beginning to smite the panes 
of glass, when Eex bounced up with excitement 
and gave a roaring bark which could mean nothing 
but their arrival. In good time ! for, just as the 
party tumbled out and the girls were borne in, 
the torrent descended ; and when the light from 
the open door struck out into the air, the sheets 
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of water seemed literally to fulfil Hiram's hyper- 
bole, that rivers of water would fill the heavens. 

"Oh, father," said Kachel Cathcart, "it is wild 
of you to have these children out on such a night ! 
Come in, my darlings." 

But Rose and Alice were evidently too much 
excited and happy to need pity. 

"Why, Rachel, do you suppose people catch 
cold when they are excited like these children ? " 

" But what would Dr. Wentworth say ? " 

" Say ? Why, he would say that such an expe- 
lience was better than a dozen volumes of books 
— that it would give life to the imagination, that 
it would give the children impressions which 
would enlarge their whole after life — that's what 
he would say ! And if he had been here himself, 
he would have enjoyed it better than any of us. 
Don't you think so, Eose ? " 

Bose sagely assented. 

" Why, father, you seem as much excited as the 
children ! " 

" Why not ? I hope never to get over being 
young. I look back on this night as if I had 
been walking in a cave full of crystals. I shall 
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never forget it, and I'll warrant the children never 
will. Such things clean off the drudgery and 
sameness of life, and reach toward a deeper 
meaning. At any rate, that's what the Doctor '11 
say to-morrow. You see if he don't." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



LIGHTS AND gHADOWS. 



After a day of so much excitement the two girls 
would scarcely be held from sleep by the violence 
of the storm. Only at one or two tremendous 
peals of thunder did they start from their slumber 
and listen to the sweeping wind, which rattled 
every window, roared in the chimneys, and shook 
the whole house. Then suddenly the tumult 
would cease. Not a drop of rain would fidl. Not 
a leaf seemed to move, nor a puff of wind to blow^ 
Just as suddenly would the rain again pour in 
torrents, only abruptly to cease, as if a valve had 
been shut, and the supply instantly cut off. 

Nor did the light that fell upon their faces, as 
Aunt Kachel came for her last care before retiring, 
disturb an eyelid. The darkness and the light 
are alike to those whom God translates into the 
mysterious world of sleep. Strange world ! in 
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which we dwell in unconsciousness a quarter part 
of all our lives ! Is fourscore years then so long, 
that from it must be subtracted a full fourth 
part? 

To one of Eachel's peculiar habit of mind the 
spectacle of sleep is always solemn and myste- 
rioua Where do their spirits wander? Voyag- 
ing along the dark continent, through what 
influences do they glide ? What guardian spirits 
convoy them? Or what spiteful sprites would 
annoy them ? If they were dead, would they not 
lie just as now they do? Kachel shuddered as 
she tucked them up and put back a raven lock of 
hair that had escaped from Alice's cap. 

Think it not strange that a farmer's wife should 
deeply ponder questions which have tasked the 
deepest thinkers. Carefcd thinking may demand 
careful culture. But it is nature that gives the 
power to think, and it is conferred on many who 
never train their faculties with the help of schools. 
Now and then, and in New England often, are to 
be found plain and uncultured persons, whose 
unconscious thoughts deal habitually with the 
profoundest questions which man can ponder. 
The very intensity of religious conviction — at once 
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the cause of so much that is good, and the occa- 
sion of so mnch ill repute — tends, at length, to 
breed among the common people an aptitude for 
deep moral problems. 

But Bachel never sought such subjects. They 
came to her, and came largely through her feel- 
ings and her imagination. She was scarcely 
conscious of her own agency in producing the 
thoughts — half-sad impressions of the infinite — 
which seemed to overshadow her. She was scared 
at the impressions that seemed to fall upon her, — 
just as birds, singing in a thicket, if the shadow 
of a hawk sailing in the air pass by, hush their 
notes and nestle close. Many have marvelled at 
the mystery of human life, its irregularities, its 
inequalities, its incompleteness, its contradictory 
elements, its inequitableness. These were not 
Rachel's peculiar thoughts. Life seemed every 
day like a voyage along the edge of a great spirit 
world, out of which, it seemed to her, presently 
would come some infinite truth, some revelation. 
These were not thmbgkts, but vague feelings. 

Nor are such tendencies uncommon among 
common people. There are many fine natures 
hidden under coarse forms. Powerful impressions 
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are produced on many who cannot resolve them 
into ideas, and still less fashion them to words. 
Along the fmrow, by the work-bench, in the 
chamber, or in the kitchen, have been thousands 
silently plying the unknown with as solemn an 
earnestness as that of those who write books to 
prove how little man can know of the Unknow- 
able! 

Of all that have cast line or net into that sea, 
whose line has straightened ? and whose net has 
been broken with its draught of fishes ? 

But this evening, as if stirred up by the excite- 
ment of the night and the storm, Kachel seemed 
to gaze upon Alice as one who sends a child afar 
oflF. What is before her? Is her life already 
rolled up within her, as leaves and blossoms are 
in buds? Do men come into life mere messen- 
gers to fulfil decrees ? Is this child like a dyer's 
thread, whose colours, diflFerently measured and 
laid in, shall in weaving form a prearranged 
figure ? And what is the pattern ? Who knows ? 
And what will be the weaving ? Who can tell ? 
Can anyone hinder it ? or help it ? Mmt it be ? 
— is it decreed? — ^will my darling's life unfold 
as inevitably as a rose-pit into a rose-bush? an 
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apple seed into an apple-tree? Most I let her go, 
as one would cnt loose a skifE^ and let it drift ont 
into the wide ocean? It may founder or strand 
upon a desolate island, or monsters may seize it, 
or rough men, seeing it helpless on the sea, snatch 
up its little voyager into some ship of foreign 
tongue, on rude and dangerous voyages ! Already 
Bachel felt that Alice was gone out of her arms, 
and that dull aching which came from the soul's 
deep sense of pilgrimage — from the habit of soli- 
tary thought, from its pining after truths beyond 
the boundary lines — was a premonition of sorrow. 
Kachel left the children and went down stairs. 
The storm was sobbing itself to rest. The thunder 
grew more distant, and the rain settled down to 
a steady work of fine and constant drops. Into 
the great kitchen she went, and, closing the doors, 
ere long she was bowed in prayer. No words 
escaped her. Yet tears were there many, and 
many sighs. But as the storm had spent itself 
out of doors, so it would seem as if this pleading 
face to face with God had scattered her clouds, 
and if she did not arise radiant, she at least wore 
a face solemn with the peace of resignation. If 
one shall ask, was there need of such trouble ? — 
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Not to him that asketh. But to him that is bom 
to sing, singing is a necessity : and to him that is 
born to sigh, sighing is a necessity. Some smile 
easily, and some are just as easily sad. Some 
think. Some feel. Each has his mood. 

A conscience that is idealised, that clothes the 
minutest shades of life with transcendent import- 
ance, and sees refinements in duty far beyond 
common eyes, cannot help stamping the character 
with a peculiar experience. 

The broad common sense of her husband was 
only just enough touched with the imagination to 
give richness and plain and practical refinement. 
But he was not wont to spend thought either upon 
his own states of mind, or upon the subtle ques- 
tions which dazzle or darken natures of a mystical 
tendency. He knew all the doctrines of religion 
as she did. He read the same books, listened to 
the same sermons; but the result in each was 
utterly imlike. There was not simply definiteness, 
but uniformity of conception in his mind. Once 
having explored a doubt and mastered it, it never 
rose again. Once having traced the proofs of any 
proposition to an intellectual conviction, that 
truth stood for ever clear and firm. 
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Rachel lacked that philosophical grip which 
holds a trath to its place, and compels it to a 
decent and conventional behayioor. Tmths came 
and went above her head as summer clouds do, 
casting down their shifting shadows in endless 
variety, and never twice alike. A fear which 
was mastered yesterday was as ftesh to-day as 
the new wind of March, which blows no less 
to-day because it was spent and hushed yesterday 
evening. 

If in her childhood truth had risen upon her 
mind in its wider aspects, and the infiniteness of 
Divine tenderness had fired the imagination and 
toned the conscience, it is not easy to see what 
measure of difference there would have been 
between the result and that which actually had 
taken place, by an early and continued presenta* 
tion to her mind of sterner views of Divine justice 
and of the requisitions of Divine purity. 

Winged with imagination and coloured with 
fear and exquisite sensibility of conscience, her 
thoughts ranged those vast fields of truths so fami- 
liar to New England pulpits, not as if affright 
with some near and impending terror, but as sad with 
long-familiar truth, whose glory and beauty cast 
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down shadows and twilight upon our mortal state 
and stained all human life. 

That this was a feeling rather than a conviction 
Xnade it the more unmanageable. That it dissolved 
and fled away often when sharply pierced with a 
clear truth was of little use so long as " the clouds 
returned again after the rain." 

It should not be thought that these inward 
experiences produced a moping, tear-shedding 
woman who carried her shadow over all the house- 
hold. Kachel had a peculiar charm of personal 
presence. Her sympathy was so quick, her good- 
ness so deep, her intuitions so fine, that she took 
hold upon all who came near her, and evinced a 
singular, power of producing happiness in them. 
Nothing of her own moods appeared to ordinary 
observers except a fine sadness, which passed 
among her friends, not apt to distinguish closely 
between shades of feeling, simply as tenderness. 
It is not uncommon for such natures to guard 
their inward life with a jealous shame, as if it 
would, if knowTi, lower them in men's approbation. 
And sometimes, too, the rebound from these airy 
and endless musings into practical kindness brings 
grateful relief. At any rate, Kachel was known 

VOL. L p 
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neither by her children nor her friends as one of 
an unhappy experience, but as one of the few that 
were far more than they seemed, whose reserve 
was that of inward occupation and depth rather 
than of timidity or of pride. 

The morning came to the happy children* 
Alice was to return with Eose, and spend the day 
in town, and Eose was to show and share a wealth 
of things indoors and out which seemed to Alice— 
whose more simple and retired life seldom met 
with superfluities — a fairy world. 

Is there in life a feirer sight than two maidens, 
just emerging from childhood, twined together in 
love, gentle, strong, sincere, and full of fimcies? 
who see real things as if they were visions, and 
imaginary things as if they were real? whose 
days and nights flow musical as a meadow brook, 
between green banks, and over a bottom rough 
just enough to give flash and ripple to the surface ? 
All the simplicity of childhood is yet theirs, while 
dawning duties and social proprieties begin to jut 
out like the buds in early spring ! How beautiful 
the contrast between AUce, sensitive, reserved, 
and full of innate dignity — whose cheek changed 
colour to her feelings, shifting almost as the colours 
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flash from a humming-bird's back as he quivers 
among flowers, — and Bose, fair-skinned, of a brown 
hair that might be called suppressed auburn, — 
free, frank, strong, and loving, — who seemed con- 
scious of the life and meaning of every living 
thing except herself. She had that perfect health 
which produces unconsciousness of self. Alice 
accepted mirth, but never created it. Eose 
sparkled with it. Her thoughts moved in a bril- 
liant atmosphere. In certain of her moods, events;, 
people, and even soulless objects, sparkled with 
gaiety and humour. The two girls might be 
called, in the language of art, Light and Shadow. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 



If a day in a country farm-house is joyous 'to 
town-people, not less exhilarating to country 
friends is a day in a town mansion. Alice, in 
her silent and gentle way, seemed to absorb happi- 
ness from the verj' air. That sensitive timidity, 
which was like an outer-garment to her really 
courageous and resolute nature, suffered no em- 
barrassment in Dr. W^entworth's family. Agate 
Bissell's plain speech and direct manner never 
left an unfavourable impression. There was a 
flow of honesty and undisguised kindness which 
children instinctively recognised. Her whole con- 
duct was indulgent, though her language seemed 
monitorial and even magisterial. 

Mrs. Wentworth was one whose soul shone 
through her face, and gave it an almost trans- 
parent look. She lived under the influence of her 
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best faculties ; therefore her manner and influence 
seemed to excite the best faculties of those who 
met her. Very clear-headed was she, very cheerful, 
and very kind. Your first glance upon her face 
would lead you to say. Penetration is her ruling 
trait. Your second glance would convince you 
that sympathy was more strongly indicated. If 
she spoke you would conclude that no one feeling 
ruled, but many, and all of them good. At first 
you would think, This woman sees through all 
films, and cannot be deceived; next you would 
feel. There is no need of hiding anything from her 
—she is to be trusted. 

As for Doctor Wentworth, nobody saw through 
him, and everybody trusted him. There was no 
dormant faculty in him ; he was alive all around 
his soul. There were no Arctic and Antarctic 
zones. The whole globe of his nature was tropical, 
and yet temperate. 

His moods ran through the whole scale of 
faculties. He was various as the separate days. 
He carried the germs of everything which bore 
fruit in other men's characters, and so could put 
himself into sympathy with every kind of man. 
A great talker at times; yet even when most 
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frank he was yet more silent than talkative, and 
left the impression of one who had only blown the 
foam off from mifathomable thonghts. 

What a place was his house for children I An 
old mansion, quaint and voluminous, stored full of 
curious knick-knacks, more curious books, and 
most curious engravings ; yet the interior of the 
house was even less attractive to children than 
the grounds about it Such dainty nooks there 
were ; such pet mazes among the evergreens, such 
sweeps of flowers and tangles of blossoming vines, 
such rows of fruit-laden trees, such discoveries to 
be made, here and there, of new garden plats, 
of before unseen beds of flowers, such wilder- 
nesses of morning-glories, and tangles of honey- 
suckles running over rocks, or matted in the grass, 
that, once out, the children never wanted to go in, 
and, once in, they could hardly persuade them- 
selves to go out. 

When the afternoon was turning in the west, 
and the sunlight began to shoot golden beams 
under the branches of the trees> and the shadows 
stretched themselves every moment larger and 
larger along the ground, as if the time were near 
for them to fall asleep. Dr. Wentworth came in 
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from his patients and joined the children. Then 
there was racing and frolicking ! Then you might 
have seen three children indeed ! 

But, after a time, Eose began to persuade her 
father to tell some stories. Story-hunger in 
children is even more urgent than bread-hunger. 
And so, at length, he suffered himself to be led 
captive to his favourite tree, where scores of times 
he had been wont to weave fables and parables 
for Eose — fictions that under every form whatso- 
ever still tended, in his child's imagination, to 
bring Nature home to her as God's wonderfiil 
revelation, vital with sentiment and Divine truth. 
Sitting upon the ground, with one child on either 
side, leaning upon his knees and looking up into 
his face, he began : — 



"ANXIOUS LEAF. 

" Once upon a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle 
wind is about. And the twig said, * What is the 
matter, little leaf?' And the leaf said, * The wind 
just told me that one day it would pull me off and 
throw me down to die on the ground T The twig 
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told it to the branch on which it grew, and the 
branch told it to the tree. And when the tree 
heard it, it rustled all over, and sent back word 
to the leaf, * Do not be afraid : hold on tightly, 
and you shall not go till you want to.' And so 
the leaf stopped sighing, but went on nestling 
and singing. Every time the tree shook itself and 
stirred up all its leaves, the branches shook 
themselves, and the little twig shook itself, and 
the little leaf danced up and down merrily, as 
if nothing could ever pull it off. And so it grew 
all summer long till October. And when the 
bright days of autumn came, the little leaf saw 
all the leaves around becoming very beautiful. 
Some were yellow, and some scarlet, and some 
striped with both colours. Then it asked the tree 
what it meant And the tree said, *A11 these 
leaves are getting ready to fly away, and they 
have put on these beautiful colours because of joy. 
Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking of it ; and when it 
was very gay in colour, it saw that the branches of 
the tree had no colour in them, and so the leaf said, 
' Oh, branches ! why are you lead colour and we 
golden ? ' * We must keep on our work-clothes. 
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for our life is not done ; but your clothes are for 
holiday, because your tasks are over/ Just then 
a little pufif of wind came, and the leaf let go 
without thinking of it, and the wind took it up 
and turned it over and over, and whirled it like a 
spark of fire in the air, and then it feU gently down 
under the edge of the fence among hundreds of 
leaves, and fell into a dream, and never waked up 
to tell what it dreamed about." 

How charming it is to relate fables to chil- 
dren! How daintily do they carry on the con- 
scious dramatic deception! They know that if 
the question were once got in upon them, " Are 
these things trtief the bubble would burst, 
and all its fine colours would disappear. Chil- 
dren are unconscious philosophers. They refuse 
to pull to pieces their enjoyments to see what 
they are made o£ Kose knew as weU her father 
that leaves never talked. Yet Kose never saw 
a leaf without feeling that there was life and 
meaning in it. Flowers had stories in them. 
The natural world stole in upon her with mute 
messages, and the feelings which woke in her 
bosom she attributed to nature, and the thoughts 
which started she deemed a revelation and an 
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interpretation of truths that lay hidden in creation 
waiting for her. 

What is one story? A mere provocative of 
another. 

"Do tell us another, father. That was so 
short." 

" Tes, Doctor, do tell us some more," said Alice ; 
and then, colouring a little, she said, ** Eose can 
have them every day, but I cannot — only once in 
a great while." 

"Alice, you must make your father tell you 
stories." 

** He does sometimes, but they are always out 
of books, and almost always Bible stories, and I 
know them by heart already." 

After Dr. Wentworth had regaled himself 
enough with the children's charming arts of coax- 
ing, he began another story : 



"THE FAIRY FLOWER. 

" Once there was a little girl whose name was 
Clara. She had a very kind heart, but she was an 
only child, and had been petted so much that she 
was like to become very selfish. Too late her 
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mother lamented that she had indulged her so 
much, and strove to repair the mischief, and to 
make Clara think of other people's happiness, and 
not solely of her own. On some days nothing 
could be more charming than Clara's ways. She 
was gentle and obliging, and sang all day long, 
and made every one who came near her happy by 
her agreeable manners. Then everybody admired 
her, and her mother and aunt were sure that she 
was cured of her pettish dispositions. But the 
very next day all her charming ways were ex- 
changed. She carried a moody face. She was no 
longer courteous, and every one who came near 
her felt the chill of her manner as if an east wind 
were blowing with her breath. One summer 
night, after such a miserable day, Clara went to 
her room. The moon was at its full, and poured 
through the window in such floods that she needed 
no other light. Clara sat down by the window 
very unhappy. She thought over the day, and 
wondered at herself, and tried to imagine why it 
was that on some days she was so happy and on 
others so wretched. As she mused she laid her 
head back on the easy chair. No soooner had she 
shut her eyes than a strange thing happened. An 
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old man, very feeble, came in, and in his basket, 
which he seemed hardly able to bear, was a hand- 
ful of flowers and two great stones. He came to 
Clara and said, ' My daughter, wHl you help me'? 
for I am too old to carry this load. Please make 
it lighter.' Then Clara looked at him with pout- 
ing and said, * Go away ! ' Then he said, ' I am 
poor and suffering. Will you not lighten my 
load?' Then Clara condescended to take the 
flowers out of his basket. They were very beau- 
ful, and she laid them in her lap. 

*' The old man said : 

" * My daughter, you have not lightened my 
basket — you have only taken the pleasant things 
out of it, and left the heavy, heavy stones. Oh, 
please lift one of them out of the basket ! ' 

" Then Clara was angry, and said : 

"*No, get you gone — I will not touch those 
dirty stones.' 

" No sooner had she said this, than the old man 
began to change before her, and became so bright 
and white, that he looked like a column of crystal. 
Then he took one of the stones and cast it out of 
the window, and it flew and flew and flew, and fell 
down on the eastern side of a grove, where the 
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sun sbone first every morning — and close by it ran 
a brook that laughed, and loitered, and sported 
all day and all night, and played with every- 
thing that would come to it. 

"And then the crystal old man took the 
flowers out of her lap, and they were wet with 
moisture, and he shook them over her head, and 
said: 

" ' Change to a flower ! Go and stand by the 
stone, till your shadow shall be marked upon the 
rock.' 

*' In a second, Clara was growing by the side of 
a wide, flat stone, and the moon cast the shadow of a 
beautiful flower, with long and slender stem, upon 
the rock. She was very wretched, and the dew 
came and comforted her, and in the morning she 
could not help looking at herself in the brook, that 
came close up to the stone, and she saw how beau- 
tiful she was. All day her shadow fell on the rock, 
and when the sun went away the shadow went 
away too. All night she threw a pale shadow on the 
rock, and in the morning, when the moon went 
away, the shadow went away too. And the rock 
lay still, all day and all night, and did not care for 
the flower, nor feel its shadow. And she longed. 
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and longed, and longed; but what could a tender 
flower do with a hard rock ? And the flower asked 
the brook, * Can vou help me ? ' And the brook 
laughed out louder than it was laughing before, 
and said, ^Ask the birds.' And so she asked a 
bobolink, and he came frisking to her with a won- 
derful speech in Latin, Greek, and Syriac, with 
some words fit)m the great language that was 
before all other languages. And he alit upon the 
flower, and tetered up and down till she thought 
her back would break ; but nothing could she 
learn how to make her shadow stay upon the 
rock. 

*' Then she asked a spider ; and he spun a web 
from her bright blossoms, and fastened it to the 
rock, and bent her over, and tied her up, till she 
feared she should never get loosa But all his 
nice films did her no good, and her shadow would 
not stay upon the rock. 

"Then she asked the wind to help her, and 
the wind blew away the spider's web, and blew so 
hard that the flower lay its whole length upon 
the rock, but when the wind left her and she rose 
up, there was no shadow there ! 

" And she said — ' What is beauty worth if it 
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grows by the side of a stone that does not feel it, 
nor care for it?' 

" Then she asked the dew to help her. And 
the dew said, * How can I help you ? I live 
contentedly in darkness. I put on my beauty 
only to please other things. I let the sun come 
through my drops, though I know it will con- 
sume me.' 

" The flower said, ' I wish I were dew. I would 
do some good. Now my beauty does me no good, 
and I am wasting it every day upon a rock.* 
When the flower breathed this benevolent wish, 
there were flutters and whispers all around, but 
the flower thought it was only the brook. 

" The next day came that way a beautiful girl. 
She was gathering ferns, and mosses, and flowers, 
Wherever she saw a tuft of moss she said, * Please 
dear moss, may I take you ? ' And when she saw 
a beautiful branch with scarlet leaves, she said, 
' Dear bush, may I take these leaves ? ' And then 
she saw a beautiful columbine growing by the edge 
of a rock, and she said, *0h, sweet columbine, 
may I pluck you ?' And the flower said, * Please, 
I must not go till my shadow is fastened on the 
rock.' Then the young lady took from her case 
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a peIk:^{L and in a nnjinezit trace! the shadow ot 
the ejlari:.bui*^ op*) a the rook^ and when die had 
done she re<ich.ed her hand and took the stem low 
down, and h^A^ it ofL Then Gan sprang np 
fifom her chair bv the window, and there stood 
her mother, saving : 

** ' Mv dear Jaoghter, you should not fall asleep 
bj an open window, not even in summer, my 
child. How damp you are! Come, hasten to 
bed.' 

" It was many days before Clara could persuade 
herself that she had only dreamed. It was many 
months before she told the dream to her mother. 
And when she did, her mother said — 

" * Ah, Clara, would that all girls might dream, 
if only it made them as good as your dream has 
made yon.' " 

The Doctor seemed quite interested in his own 
story, and sat silent for a moment, that the good 
impression might settle in the girls' minds. He 
was awakened to attention by some little flutter, 
and saw Eose nodding in a gravely humorous way 
to Alice, as if she meant to say — 

" I hope, Alice, that you will take this lesson to 
heart, and never be naughty again!" 
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"Ah, rogue Bose!" said the Doctor. "Is that 
the way you pay me for my trouble. You 
shaU— " 

Eose, without waiting for the whole sentence, 
darted off, and in an instant the Doctor was in 
full chase, while Alice, hesitant, followed in the 
distance, half laughing, and quite uneasy lest 
some harm should come to Bose. Harm did 
come. She was, after nimble turns and skilful 
evasions, so amused at her father's mishap in 
rushing upon a sweetbriar when he thought to 
have seized her, that her strength dissolved in 
laughter. She was caught, and her hands tied with 
honeysuckle vines, and her neck was bound 
with flowers, and so she was carried away captive, 
smothered with sweets, to be punished under the 
great tree. There her father pronounced th^ sen- 
tence that, for irreverence and rebellion, she 
should be doomed to hear another story, which he 
called — 

"COMING AND GOING. 

" Once came to our fields a pair of birds that 
had never built a nest nor seen a winter. Oh, 
how beautiful was everything! The fields were 
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far cie ae^ lod ;fv«flnr time jour soft wings 
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AeaescL^ T!hsi i£i$ 32a&^ sid. "What are toq 
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be jfftkd (rAks that had no nesis^ bat had to live 
in hoodesL 

^ In a week or two, one day, wh^i the &ther- 
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bird came home, the mother-bird said, * Oh, what 
do you think has happened?' *What?' *One 
of my eggs has been peeping and moving!' 
Pretty soon another egg moved under her fea- 
thers, and then another, and another, till five little 
birds were bom ! 

" Now the father-bird sung longer and louder 
than ever. The mother-bird, too, wanted to sing, 
but she had no time, and so she turned her song 
into work. So hungry were these little birds that 
it kept both parents busy feeding them. Away 
each one flew. The moment the little birds heard 
their wings fluttering again among the leaves, five 
yellow mouths flew open so wide that nothing 
could be seen but five yellow mouths 1 

"*Can anybody be happier?' said the father- 
bird to the mother-bird. *We will live in this 
tree always, for there is no sorrow here. It is a 
tree that always bears joy.' 

" The very next day one of the birds dropped 
out of the nest, and a cat ate it up in a minute, 
and only four remained; and the parent-birds 
were very sad, and there was no song all that day 
nor the next. Soon the little birds were big 
enough to fly, and great was their parents' joy to 

q2 
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see them leave the nest and sit crumpled up upon 
the branches. There was then a great time I One 
would have thought the two old birds were French 
dancing -masters, — talking and chattering, and 
scolding the little birds, to make them go alone. 
The first bird that tried flew from one branch to 
another, and the parents praised him, and the 
other little birds wondered how he did it. And 
he was so vain of it that he tried again, and flew 
and flew, and couldn't stop flyings till he fell 
plump down by the house-door ; and then a little 
boy caught him and carried him into the house, — 
and only three birds were left. Then the old birds 
thought that the sun was not bright as it used to 
be, and they did not sing as often. 

" In a little time the other birds had learned to 
use their wings, and they flew away and away, 
and found their own food and made their own 
beds, and their parents never saw them any 
more! 

" Then the old birds sat silent, and looked at 
each other a long while. At last the wife-bird 
said — 

" * Why don't you sing ?' 

" And he answered — 
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" * I can't sing — ^I can only think and think ! ' 

" ' What are you thinking of ? ' 

" 'I am thinking how everything changes — ^the 
leaves are falling down from oflf this tree, and soon 
there will be no roof over our heads ; the flowers 
are all gone, or going; last night there was a 
frost ; almost all the birds are flown away, and I 
am very uneasy. Something calls me, and I feel 
restless as if I would fly far away.' 

" ' Let us fly away together !' 

" Then they rose silently, and, lifting themselves 
far up in the air, they looked to the north — far 
away they saw the snow coming. They looked to 
the south — there they saw green leaves! All 
day they flew, and all night they flew and flew, 
till they found a land where there was no winter 
— where there was summer all the time ; where 
flowers always blossom, and birds always sing. 

" But the birds that stayed behind found the 
days shorter, the nights longer, and the weather 
colder. Many of them died of cold; others 
crept into crevices and holes, and lay torpid. 
Then it was plain that it was better to go than 
to stay!" 
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ROSE WENTWORTH 

Rose was going on seven years olA Never did 
girl give less cause of anxiety; never did girl 
excite more anxiety in a mother's heart than did 
Rose in Agate Bissell's. Why should it be ? Was 
not Rose healthy ? Was she not of fine disposi- 
tion ? Of good parentage, with careful training, 
with every advantage that wealth could procure, 
what possible reason had Agate for her seriousness 
and anxieties ? 

There are many people who seem to regard 
anxiety as a religious duty. They seem to think 
that no state of mind is substantial which is not 
ballasted with cares. 

If Agate Bissell expected to pass her life in 
Dr. Wentworth's family, to be Mrs. Wentworth's 
confidential companion, and to divide with her the 
care of the household, and to bestow every faculty 
of mind, soul, and body on the children — for Rose 
was not a solitary flower, but only the first bud 
that blossomed — why should she not be anxious, 
and inflict upon herself all that unnecessary pcdn 
that is usually deemed proper by painstaking 
people ? Why should she not imagine evils that 
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never will happen, and reflect with self-reproach 
upon things done that might have been better 
done? Why not be discouraged, and imagine 
that the Doctor would certainly spoil the children ? 
or that some nameless and unknown evil would 
yet spring up and devour them ? What do angels 
do with unnecessary anxieties ? What clouds of 
needless prayers are daily floated upward which 
never distil in rain I 

But it is not just to imagine that Agate had no 
other reason for seriousness of mind than this 
vague anxiety. She was a Christian not only in 
disposition, but she firmly believed the Christian 
teachings of Dr. BuelL Until Bose was converted 
there were no right affections in her. She had 
been taught that natural excellences, amiable dis- 
positions, in unregenerate people, have no moral 
excellence, and do not diminish that perpetual 
danger which overhangs every child of Adam 
until he becomes a Christian. Many hold these 
views, but few believe them. Agate was among the 
few that believed. What to her was the body, its 
health and happiness, compared with the soul? 
What was it to her that Bose was lovely, docile, 
and obedient, if in her heart, concealed yet, but 
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A new anxiety now took possession of Agate. 
Might it not be' true that this child had been 
blessed ? If so, then she was guilty of that oflfend- 
ing one^of those little ones, against which such 
solemn words were pronounced. On the other 
hand, might not this young creature, so beautiful, 
so];engaging, be snared and deceived ? Was she 
not, by her father's influence, liable to substitute 
a diluted sentimentalism for the sober realities 
of a true religious experience ? 

Agate had often talked with Mrs. Wentworth on 
thisj subject ; but she was so much in sympathy 
with her husband's opinions that Agate doubted 
whether her judgment was clear and unbiassed. 

It is not strange, then, that Agate in a manner 
sounded Mrs. Folly Marble on this general sub- 
ject. 

" Mrs. Marble, do you think that people can be 
converted"without knowing the time ? " 

" Well, Agate, when the Lord delivered my soul 
it was just as if I had been sittin' in a dark room 
and somebody had opened the door right against 
the sun. Not know the time ? I shall never for- 
get it, I guess 7^ I know there's some folks thinks 
different. Them Episcopal folks say that children 
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git good gradually. But I say that if a man don't 
know the times and seasons of his own hearty he 
likely hasn't had much religion anyhow." 

" But do you suppose a work of grace can exist 
in the soul, and the person not know that it is 
grace?" 

" I tell you what, Agate, if it's the Lord that 
converts men, I guess they'll know it, and other 
folks will be apt to know it too ! Men are natu- 
rally like bags full of weed seeds. The Lord first 
shakes 'em empty, and then fills 'em up with pre- 
cious wheat. Now it stands to reason that if the 
Lord is shakin' a man inside out he'll know it." 

" But, Mrs. Marble, may not the Lord in his 
Sovereignty deal gently with young people ? Is 
not that the meaning of the Scripture, ^He shall 
carry the young in His arms ' ? " * 

" Agate, I always say that it's best to be on the 
sure side. It never does harm to find fault with 
your evidences, 'cause if they are real you won't 
hurt 'em, and if they are deceivin' you, you will 
be apt to find it out. People nowadays git religion 
too easy. I was under conviction nigh about two 
months. I was awfully striven with afore I give 
up. Young people now seem to get along too 
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easy, I say. They don't bear any yoke, nor carry 
much of a cross. I have seen folks have measles 
light, and scarlet-fever so easy they didn't hardly 
know it. But I shall never be made to believe 
that anybody took religion so easy that they didn't 
know they had it." 

" Don't you sometimes doubt the promises," said 
Agate, " when you see how children turn out that's 
well brought up ? Some folks neglect their chil- 
dren, let them do pretty much as they please, and 
yet they grow straight up, are converted, come 
into the Church, and do well all their lives ; then, 
again, others are taught and governed, and 
restrained, and watched in every particular, and 
yet the moment they get free they go out into the 
world and grow as wicked as if nothing had been 
done for them. I don't know — ^it's a mystery to 
me!" 

" A mystery ! " said Aunt Polly Marble, pushing 
her spectacles a little closer to her eyes, and look- 
ing through them with a doubly earnest look, 
"there is no mystery about it It's all election. 
That does it!" 

Agate seemed troubled in countenance, and 
said — 
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" I wish I knew more about that doctrine. If 
one only knew who was elected we could feel easy. 
And if a man was not elected, there would be no 
need of spending much time on him. Working 
for men that are not among the elect is like 
sewing without any thread in your needle ; a good 
deal of work and nothing to show for it" 

"It's a precious doctrine though, even if you 
don't understand it. You may not know, but 
the Lord does, and it doesn't become us to be too 
pryin'." 

" Yet, I think a mother might be excused for 
being anxious about her own children. If anybody 
ever did offer a child up to God, I have that child 1 
If she was my own flesh and blood I could not do 
more for Kose ! " 

" Don't you think her father might do a little 
more to help out. He may be pious — ^I wouldn't 
judge. But he seems to me to walk in a pretty 
broad path, and to find a good many notions not 
likely to grow in the narrow way." 

" He has his own views, and thinks he's right. 
He reads the Bible a good deal, and wants Bose 
to. But he's got so many things in his head that 
you can't find in the Bible, that I don't know 
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what'U become of Eose. I'm afraid her soul will 
be snared with worldly knowledge." 

" Why don't you talk with Dr. Buell ? He is 
a safe and a sound man, and likely he could tell 
you something about bringing up children." 

** Dr. Buell is better at sermons than children," 
said Agate, with some decision. " That boy of his 
is a perfect limb. I don't know why it is, but 
some good folks are unlucky with their children. 
They take a deal of pains with them, and learn 
them everything that's good, and the minute the 
children get a chance they learn themselves every- 
thing that's bad I '' 

This conversation did not bring to faithfiil 
Agate's heart much comfort. 

Meanwhile Eose, the subject of so much anxiety, 
lived in imbroken joyfulness. She was one of those 
fortunate natures that receive benefit from all and 
injury from none. She lived loving and happy 
among the various persons who surrounded her. 
She loved the exact and faithful Agate ; she loved 
the mild and gentle Mother Taft ; she loved the 
boisterous ways of shrewd Tommy Taft ; she loved 
and somewhat feared the simple but stately 
manners of Dr. Buell; she loved her mother 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

A NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY. 

Time waits for no man, and least of all for story 
writers. Our readers must move six years forward 
at a step, and rest for one Sunday in Norwood, 
where travelling on a Sunday is yet against the 
law. 

It is worth all the inconveniences arising from 
the occasional over-action of New England Sabbath 
observance to obtain the full flavour of a New 
England Sunday. But for this one should have 
been born there, should have found Sunday 
already waiting for him, and accepted it with 
implicit and absolute conviction as if it were a law 
of nature, in the same way that night and day, 
summer and winter, we parts of nature. He 
should have been brought up by parents who had 
done the same thing, as they were by parents even 
more strict, if that were possible; until not 
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right to play pulpit with all the pine trees ? Nay. " 
The birds will not have any such monopoly, — they 
are all singing, and singing all together, and no 
one cares whether his song rushes across another's 
or not. Larks and robins, blackbirds and orioles, 
sparrows and bluebirds, mocking cat-birds and 
wrens were furrowing the air with such mixtures 
as no other day but Sunday, when all artificial and 
human sounds cease, could ever hear. Every now 
and then a bobolink seemed impressed with the 
duty of bringing these jangling birds into more re- 
gularity ; and, like a country singing-master, he 
flew down the ranks, singing all the parts himself 
in snatches, as if to stimulate and help the lag- 
gards. In vain. Sunday is the birds' day, and 
they will have their own democratic worship. 

There was no sound in the village street. Look 
either way — not. a vehicle, not a human being! 
The smoke rose up soberly and quietly, as if it 
said. It is Sunday! The leaves on the great elms 
hung motionless, glittering in dew, as if they too. 
like the people who dwelt under their shadow, 
were waiting for the bell to ring for meeting. Bees 
sung and flew as usual, but honey-bees have a 
Sunday way with them all the week, and could 
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scarcely change for the better on the seventh 
day! 

But oh, the sun ! It had sent before and cleared 
every stain out of the sky. The blue heaven was 
not dim and low, as on secular days, but curved 
and deep, as if on Sunday it shook off all encum- 
brance which during the week had lowered and 
flattened it, and sprang back to the arch and sym- 
metry of a dome. All ordinary sounds caught the 
spirit of the day. The shutting of a door sounded 
twice as far as usual. The rattle of the bucket in 
a neighbour's yard, no longer mixed with hetero- 
geneous noises, seemed a new sound. The hens 
went silently about, and roosters crowed in psalm- 
tunes. And when the first bell rung, nature 
seemed overjoyed to find something that it might 
do without breaking Sunday, and rolled the sound 
over and over, and pushed it through the air, and 
raced with it over field and hill, twice as far as on 
week days. There were no less than seven steeples 
in sight from the belfry, and the sexton said : " On 
still Sundays I've heard the bell, at one time and 
another, when the day was fair, and the air moving 
in the right way, from every one of them steeples, 
and I guess likely they've all heard our'n." 
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" Come, Rose I " said Agate Bissell, at an even 
earlier hour than when Rose usually awakened — 
" Come, Rose, it is the Sabbath. We must not 
be late Sunday morning of all days in the week. 
It is the Lord*s-day." 

There was little preparation required for the 
day. Saturday night, in some parts of New Eng- 
land, was considered almost as sacred as Sunday 
itself. After sundown on Saturday night no play 
and no work, except such as is immediately pre- 
paratory to the Sabbath, were deemed becoming 
in good Christians. The clothes had been laid 
out the night before. Nothii^ was forgotten. The 
best frock was ready; the hose and shoes were 
waiting. Every article of linen, every rufSie and 
ribbon, were selected on Saturday night. Every 
one in the house walked mildly. Every one spoke 
in a low tone. Yet all were cheerful. The mother 
had on her kindest face, and nobody laughed, 
but everybody made it up in smiling. The nurse 
smiled, and the children held on to keep down a 
giggle within the lawful bounds of a smile ; and 
the Doctor looked rounder and calmer than ever; 
and the dog flapped his tail on the floor with a 
softened sound, as if he had fresh wrapped it in 
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hair for that very day. Aunt Toodie, the cook (so 
the children had changed Mrs. Sarah Good's 
name), was blacker than ever and shinier than 
ever, and her coffee better, and the cream richer, 
and the broiled chickens juicier and more tender, 
and the biscuit whiter, and the corn-bread more 
brittle and sweet. 

When the good Doctor read the Scriptures at 
family prayer, the infection of silence had sub- 
dued everything except the clock. Out of the 
wide hall could be heard in the stillness the old 
clock, that now lifted up its voice with unwonted 
emphasis, as if, unnoticed through the bustling 
week, Sunday was its vantage ground, to proclaim 
to mortals the swift flight of time ! And if the 
old pedant performed the task with something of 
an ostentatious precision, it was because in that 
house nothing else put on ofiScial airs, and the 
clock felt the responsibility of doing it for 
the whole mansion ! 

And now came mother and catechism, for Mrs. 
Wentworth followed the old custom, and declared 
that no child of hers should grow up without 
catechism. Secretly the Doctor was quite willing, 
though openly he played off upon the practice a 
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world of good-natured discouragement, and de- 
clared that there should be an opposition set up 
— a catechism of Nature, with natural laws for 
decrees, and season for Providence, and flowers 
for graces ! The younger children were taught 
in simple catechism. But Kose, having reached 
the mature age of twelve, was now manifesting 
her power over the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism, and, as it was simply an achievement of 
memory and not of the understanding, she had ' 
the book at great advantage, and soon subdued 
every question and answer in it. As much as 
possible the Doctor was kept aloof on such occa- 
sions. His grave questions were not to edification, 
and often they caused Kose to stumble, and 
brought down sorely the exultation with which 
she rolled forth, " They that are eflfectually called 
to do in this life partake of justification, adoption, 
sanctification, and the several benefits which in 
this life do either accompany or flow from them." 

" What do those words mean, Eose ?" 

"Which words, pa?" 

"Adoption, sanctification, and justification?" 

Kose hesitated, and looked at her mother for 
rescue. 
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"Doctor, why do you trouble the child? Of 
course she don't know yet all the meaning. Bui 
that will come to her when she grows older." 

" You make a nest of her memory, then, and 
put words there, like eggs, for future hatching?" 

"Yes, that is it exactly; birds do not hatch 
their eggs the minute they lay them. They 
wait." 

** Laying eggs at twelve to be hatched at twenty 
is subjecting them to some risk, is it not?" 

" It might be so with eggs^ but not with cate- 
chism. That will keep without spoiling a hundred 
years." 

" Because it is so dry ?" 

" Because it is so good. But do, dear husband, 
go away, and not put notions in the children's 
heads. It's hard enough already to get them 
through their tasks. Here's poor Arthur, who 
has been two Sundays on one question, and has 
not got it yet." 

Arthur, aforesaid, was sharp and bright in any- 
thing addressed to his reason, but he had no verbal 
memory, and he was therefore wading painfully 
through the Catechism like a man in a deep 
muddy road, with this difference, that the man 
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carries too much clay with him, while nothing 
stuck to poor Arthur. Great was the lad's pride 
and exultation on a former occasion when his 
mother advanced him from the smaller catechism 
to the dignity of the Westminster Catechism. He 
could hardly wait for Sunday to begin his con- 
quests. He was never known after the first 
Sunday to show any farther impatience. He had 
been four weeks in reaching the fourth question, 
and two weeks already had he lain before that 
luminous answer, beating on it, like a ship 
too deeply laden, and unable to cross the 
bar. 

"What is God, Arthur?" said his mother. 

"God is — is a — God is — and God — God is 
a " 

Having got safely so far, the mother suggests 
"spirit," at which he gasps eagerly, "God is a 
spirit." 

" Infinite," says the mother. 

" Infinite," says Arthur. 

And then blushing and twisting in his chair, he 
seemed unable to extract anything more. 

" Eternal," says the mother. 

" Eternal," says the boy. 
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" Well, go on ; God is a spirit, infinite, eternal ; 
— what else?" 

" God is a spirit, eternal, infinite, — ^what else ?" 
" Nonsense," says the startled mother. 
" Nonsense," goes on the boy, supposing it to be 
a part of the regular answer. 

" Arthur, stop ! — what work you are making ! " 
To stop was the very exercise in catechism at 
which he was most proficient ; and he stopped so 
fully and firmly that nothing more could be got 
but of him or into him during the exercise. But 
his sorrow soon fled, for the second bell had rung, 
and it was just time to walk, and "everybody was 
going," the servant reported. The Doctor had 
been called away, and his wife and the children 
moved down the yard, — Kose, with demure pro- 
priety, and Arthur and his eight-year old brother, 
Charles, with less piety manifest in deportment, 
but, on the whole, with decent demeanour. The 
beauty of the day, the genial season of the year, 
brought forth every one — old men and their 
feebler old wives, young and hearty men and 
their plump and ruddy companions, — young men, 
and girls, and children, thick as punctuation 
points in Hebrew text, filled the street. In a 
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low voice they spoke to each other in single 
sentences. 

" A fine day ! There'll be a good congregation 
out to-day." 

"Yes; we may expect a house-full. How is 
Widow Cheney — ^have you heard ? " 

" Well, not much better ; can't hold out many 
days. It will be a great loss to the children." 

" Yes ; but we must all die — nobody can skip 
his turn. Does she still talk about them that's 
gone?" 

" They say not. I believe she sunk into a quiet 
way ; and it looks as if she would go off easy." 

"Sunday is a good day for dying — it's about 
the only journey that speeds well on this day." 

There was something striking in the outflow of 
people into the street that, till now, had seemed 
utterly deserted. There was no fevered hurry, no 
negligent or poorly-dressed people. Every family 
came in groups — old folks and young children; 
and every member blossomed forth in his best 
apparel, like a rose-bush in June. Do you know 
that man in a silk hat and new black coat ? Pro- 
bably it is some stranger. No; it is the car- 
penter, Mr. Baggs, who was racing about yester- 
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day with his aleeyes rolled np, and a dust-and- 
business look in his fiice! I knew yon wonld not 
know him. Adams Gurdner, the blacksmith, does 
he not look every inch a judge, now that he is 
clean-washed, shaved, and dressed ? His eyes are 
as bright as the sparks that fly from his anvil ! 

Are not the tblks proud of their children ! See 
what groups of them! How ruddy and plump 
are most ! Some are roguish, and cut clandestine 
capers at every chance. Others seem like wax 
figures, so perfectly proper are they. Little 
hands go slyly through the pickets to pluck a 
tempting flower. Other hands carry hymn books 
or Bibles. But, carry what they may, dressed as 
each parent can afford, is there any thing the sun 
shines upon more beautiful than these troops of 
Sunday-children ? 

The old bell had it all its own way up in the 
steeple. It was the licensed noise of the day. 
In a long shed behind the church stood a score 
and half- score of waggons, and chaises, and 
carry-alls, the horses already beginning the fore- 
noon's work of stamping and whisking the flies. 
More were coming. Hiram Beers had " hitched 
up," and brought two loads with his new hack. 
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and now, having secured the team, he stood with 
a few admiring young fellows about him, remark- 
ing on the people as they came up. 

" There's Trowbridge — she'll git asleep afore the 
first prayer's over. I don't b'lieve he's heerd a 
sermon in ten years. I've seen him sleep standin' 
up in singin'. 

" Here comes Deacon Marble. Smart old 
feller, ain't he ? — wouldn't think it, jest to look at 
him I Face looks like an ear of last summer's 
sweet Cornwall dried up; but I tell ye he's got 
the juice in him yit. Aunt Polly's gittin' old, 
ain't she? They say she can't walk half the 
time— lost the use of her limbs ; but it's all gone 
to her tongue. That's as good as a razor, and a 
sight better 'n mine, for it never needs sharpenin*. 

" Stand away, boys ; there's 'Biah Cathcart 
Good horses — not fast, but mighty strong, just 
like the owner." 

And with that Hiram touched his new Sunday 
hat to Mrs. Cathcart and Alice ; and as he took 
the horses by the bits, he dropped his head and 
gave the Cathcart boys a look of such awful 
solemnity that they lost their sobriety. Barton 
alone remained sober as a judge. 
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**Here comes * Dot-and-go-one ' and his wife. 
They're my kind o' Christians. She's a saint, at 
any rate." 

" How is it with you. Tommy Taffc ? " 

"Fair to middlin', thank'e. Such weather 
would make a handspike blossom, Hiram ! " 

"Don't you think that's a leetle strong, 
Tommy, for Sunday? P'raps you mean afore 
it's cut?" 

" Sartin ; that's what I mean. But you must'nt 
stop me, Hiram. Parson Buell '11 be *lookin* for 
me. He never begins till I git there." 

"You mean you always git there 'fore he 
begins." 

Next, Hiram's prying eyes saw Mr. Turfmould, 
the sexton and undertaker, who seemed to be in 
a pensive meditation upon all the dead that he 
had ever buried. He looked upon meji in a mild 
and pitying manner, as if he forgave them for 
being in good health. You could not help feeling^ 
that he gazed upon you with a professional eye, 
and saw just how you would look in the condition 
which was to him the most interesting period of a 
man's earthly state. He walked with a soft tread, 
as if he was always at a funeral ; and, when he 
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shook your hand, his left hand half followed his 
right, as if he were about beginning to lay you 
out. He was one of the few men absorbed by his 
business, and who unconsciously measured all 
things from its stand-point. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Turfmould ! How's your 
health ? How's business with you ? " 

" Good — the Lord be praised ! I've no reason 
to complain." 

»f And he glided silently and smoothly into the 
church. 

'* There comes Judge Bacon, white and ugly," 
said the critical Hiram. "I wonder what he 
comes to meetin' for. Lord knows he needs it, 
sly, slippery old sinner. Face 's as white as a 
lily ; his heart 's as black as a chimney flue afore 
it's cleaned. He'll get his flue burned out if he 
don't repent. And he won't repent, that's certain. 
He don't believe the Bible. They say he don't 
believe in God. Wal, I guess it's pretty even 
between 'em. Shouldn't wonder if God didn't 
believe in him neither." 

Hiram's prejudices were perhaps a little too 
severe. The judge was very selfish, but not other- 
wise bad. He would not do a positively bad deed 
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if he could help it; but he neglected to do a 
great many good ones which other men with 
warm hearts would have done. But he made up 
in manner whatever he lacked in feeling. Dressed 
with unexceptionable propriety, his whole bearing 
was dignified and kind. No man in the village 
spoke more musically and gently; no one met 
you with a greater cordiality. His expressions of 
kind wishes, and his anxiety to serve you, needed 
only a single instance of hearty fulfilment to 
make Judge Bacon seem sincerely and unusually 
kind. But those who had most to do with him 
found that he was cold and selfish at heart, in- 
flexible and unfeeling when seeking his rights or 
interests; and his selfishness was the more 
ghastly as it clothed itself in the language and 
manners of gentle goodwill. 

** He talks to you," said Hiram, "just as Black 
Sam lathers you ; a kind of smooth rubbing goes 
OD, and you feel soft and satisfied with yourself, 
and sort o' lean to him, when he takes you by the 
nose and shaves, and shaves, and shaves, and it's 
so smooth that you don't feel the razor. But I 
tell you, when you git away your skin smarts. 
You've been shaved." 
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" Here comes the Bages, and the Weekses, and 
a whole raft from Hardscrabble," said Hiram, as 
five or six one-horse waggons drove up. At a 
glance one could see that these were farmers who 
lived to work. They were spare in figure, brown 
in complexion — everything worn oflf but bone and 
muscle — like ships with iron masts and wire- 
rigging. They drove little nubbins of horses, 
tough and rough, that had never felt a blanket 
in winter, or known a leisure day in summer. 

" Them fellers," said Hiram, ** is just like stones. 
I don't believe there's any blood or innards in 'em, 
more'n in a crowbar. They work early, aiid work 
all day, and in the night, and keep workin', and 
never seem to git tired except Sunday, when 
they've nothin' to do. You know when Fat Porter 
was buried, they could'nt git him into the hearse, 
and had to carry him with poles, and Weeks was 
one of the bearers, and they had a pretty heavy 
time of it, nigh about three hours, what with liftin' 
and fixin' him at the house, and fetchin' him to 
the church door, and then carryin' him to the 
graveyard, and Weeks said he hadn't enjoyed a 
Sunday so much he couldn't tell when. * Hiram,' 
sez he, * I should like Sunday as well as week days 
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Seeing Pete leaning on Dr. Wentworth's gate, 
Hiram beckoned him over, and employed him in 
his general tour of inspection as a bishop might 
employ his chaplain. Here the reins had been 
pulled under a horse's feet ; next, a horse had got 
his bridle off; another had backed and filled till 
the waggon wheels were cramped; and at each 
position Hiram issued orders to Pete, who good- 
naturedly, and as a "inatter indisputable, did as he 
was ordered. If Hiram had told Pete to shoulder 
one of the horses he would have made the 
attempt. 

" Look here, Pete, if that ain't a shame, then 
there ain't no truth in the Ten Commandments! 
A man that'll drive a horse with a sore shoulder 
like that is a brute. Jest feel how hot it is. Pete, 
you get a bucket of water, and put a little warm 
in it to take off the chill, and wash that off, and 
take him out of harness. — I swow! — and I don't 
know but what 1 ought to say, I swear ! — for it's 
Sunday work. Anyhow, if Blakeslee don't know 
aiiy better than that he ought not to own a horse. 
There he is in church, a-hearin' the Gospel, and 
feelin' all over as comfortable as a cruller, and he's 
left his horse out here to the flies and the sun 

VOL. L S 
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with a shoulder that's a disgrace to Christianity. 
But that's the way with us pretty much all 'round. 
If we are good here, we are bad there. Folkses' 
good and bad is like a board-teeter, — if one end 
goes up, 'tother is sure to go down." 

It was curious to see Pete's superiority to Hiram 
in the matter of dogs. In several waggons lay 
the master's dog, and Hiram was not permitted to 
approach without dispute; but there was not a 
dog big or little, cross or affectionate, that did 
not own the mysterious power that Pete had over 
animals. Even dogs in whom a sound conscience 
was buttoned on an ugly temper, practised a surly 
submission to Pete's familiarity. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock, when Dr. Went- 
worth, returning froDci his round of visits, found 
Hiram sitting on the fence, his labours over, and 
waiting for Dr, Buell to finish. 

"Not in church, Hiram? I'm afraid you've 
not been a good boy ! " 

" Don't know. Somebody must take care of 
the outside a^ well as inside of church. Dr. Buell 
rubs down the folks, and I rub the horses ; he sees 
that their tacklin' is all right in there, and I do 
the same out here. Folk and animals are pretty 
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much of a muchness, and theyll bear a sight of 
takin' care of." 

" Whose nag is that one, Hiram — ^the roan ? " 

" That's Deacon Marble's." 

" Why, he seems to sweat, standing still ! " 

Hiram's eye twinkled. 

"You needn't say nothing Doctor, — but 1 
thought it a pity so many horses shouldn't be 
doin' anything ! Of course, they don't know any- 
thing about Sunday, — it ain't like workin' a 
creatur' that reads the Bible, — so I just slipped 
over to Skiddy's widder — she ain't been out doors 
this two months, and I knew she ought to have 
the air — and I gave her about a mile I She was 
afraid 'twould be breakin' Sunday, — * Not a bit,' 
says I ; * didn't the Lord go out Sundays, and set 
folks off with their beds on their backs; and didn't 
He pull oxen and sheep out of ditches, and do all 
that sort of thing ? ' If she'd knew that I took the 
Deacon's team she'd been worse afraid. But 1 
knew the Deacon would like it ; and if Polly 
didn't, so much the better. I like to spite those 
folks that's too particular ! There, Doctor, there's 
the last hymn ! " 

It rose upon the air, softened by distance and 

s 2 
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the enclosure of the building, — ^rose and fell in 
regular movement. Even Hiram's tongue ceased. 
The vireo, in the tops of the elm, hushed its shrill 
snatches. Again the hymn rose, and this time 
fuller and louder, as if the whole congregation had 
caught the spirit. Men's and women's voices, and 
little children's were in it. Hiram said, without 
any of his usual pertness, 

" Doctor, there's somethin' in folks singin' when 
you are outside the church that makes you feel as 
though you ought to be inside. Mebbe a fellow 
will be left outside, up there, when they're singin' 
— if he don't look out." 

When the last verse had ended, a pause and 
silence ensued. Then came a gentle bustle, a 
sound of pattering feet. Out shot a boy, and then 
two or three, and close upon them a bunch of men. 
The doors were wide open and thronged. The 
whole green was covered with people, and the side- 
walks were crowded. 

Tommy Taft met the minister at the door, and 
put out his great rough hand to shake. 

"Thankee, Doctor, thankee; very well done. 
Couldn't do it better myself. It'll do good — 
know it I Fqel better myself; I need just such 
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preachin' — mouldy old sinner — need a scourin' 
about once a week. DreflFnl wicked to hev 
such doctrine, and not be no better — ain't it, 
Doctor?" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY. 

We are not to suppose, in a New England town, 
that the measure of a sermon's effect is to be 
judged by the impression immediately produced 
upon the audience. There are usually in every 
large church in a New England town several 
families of great refinement and trained to scho- 
larly thought. But, aside from these, there are 
scores of plain men who have from their very 
infancy been trained to read, think, and discuss 
moral problems often the most remote from ordi- 
nary life. Many of these homely and awkward 
bodies carry in them fine machinery. A sermon, 
therefore, falls upon such an audience as the 
waters do upon millwheels. However much it 
may sparkle and rush upon the great external 
wheel, that is but a small part of the effect pro- 
duced. The whole interior is set in motion — 
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spindles twirl, looms clank, and the whole build- 
ing is filled with buzzing activity. 

When the congregation breaks up they carry 
out the subject with them. It probes them, ex- 
cites them, sharpens them ; and in scores of homes 
for the day and week, around the table, young 
and old controvert, defend, or variously follow 
out the Sunday sermon. In this way the com- 
munity is seasoned with religious thought Even 
if sometimes a too exclusively doctrinal discourse 
draws upon itself the charge of being unprac- 
tical, it can seldom be charged with emptiness or 
mere sentimentalism. There is apt to be food 
in it for men. Let us listen to some of the 
comments : — 

Judge Bacon walks with Mr. Gallup — and 
knowing that Mr. Gallup would repeat what- 
ever he said, and that it would speedily reach 
the minister's ears, he remarks : 

" An excellent performance. The grounds were 
well taken, the proofs judiciously arranged, and 
the application timely. It was a very clever 
performance. As a specimen of special plead- 
ing, I think it would have ranked high in any 
court." 
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" Oh, aunt, I wish our minister didn't preach 
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such long sermons," said a blooming girl of twelve 
to a sensible but rigid and conscientious aunt, 
Miss Ecdeston, who was not only determined 
to be good, but fiercely determined ; and just as 
determined that everybody that she had anything 
to do with should be good too. She was angu- 
lar and something stern outwardly, but true as 
steel within; straightforward, truthful, and as 
unbounded in kindness as she was energetic in 
duty. 

" My dear," said she, emphatically, " you don't 
go to church to be easy. That isn't what religion 
is for. It is to stir us up. We are naturally lazy. 
I don't believe in plush cushions in the pew nor 
plush sermons in the pulpit. Feathers 1 feathers 1 
is the ruin of many souls. The rod is what folks 
need." 

" But, aunt, don't you think a sermcm that in- 
terests you does more good than one that don't?" 

"My dear, you ought to be interested. Dr. 
Buell didn't make the truth — God made it. The 
minister's business is to give it to the people as he 
finds it, and it's their business to be interested." 

An older niece modestly asked : 

" Well, aunt, if the minister is only to give us 
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the truth as he finds it, why, then, does he not 
read the Bible, and stop ?" 

" Why, what's got into you, children ? I don't 
think it is an improving spirit for people to criticise 
what they hear, and find fault with the sermon. 
There's enough in every one of 'em, if we were in 
a right state of mind, to do us good. It is bad 
manners to find fault with your food at table, and 
and a good deal worse at church." 

The Cathcarts went to the Wentworths. On 
a plain table stood some crackers and cheese, some 
plain gingerbread, and a plate of butter, while 
fragrant tea drew all eyes toward the head of the 
table. 

Cathcart, in a very clear and concise manner, 
stated to the Doctor the substance of the sermon. 
He applauded it as an intellectual effort, but 
inclined to doubt if it was strictly Scriptural. 

" I am inclined to think that the Arminian and 
Calvinist, when not under controversial fire, hold 
the facts substantially alike. The issue is not 
necessary, is forced, is abstract, which divides 
them on this point. I am inclined to think high 
doctrinal preaching is less often useful than some 
suppose." 
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"There are two sides to that, Cathcart," said 
Wentworth; "New England metaphysics have 
been a powerful agent against materialism. It 
may be that at any given time, a high doctrinal 
sermon is not so edifying as a simple practical 
one would be. But a community brought up, 
through a hundred years, to task their thought 
upon themes remote, difficult, and infinite, will be 
far nobler than if they had been fed upon easy 
thought. Something is always to be considered 
in such discussions, not only as to the effect of 
preaching on the immediate conduct, but also as 
to a slower, though even more important effect, 
upon that whole moral constitution and mental 
habit which is the grand fountain and source of 
conduct." 

"But do you not see churches worn out and 
wasted with such dry discussion ? " 

" The fault is not in the idea, but in the execu- 
tion. Either extreme becomes unfruitful. High 
philosophic thought may, and should, lead to 
broad practical applications." 

" I see what you mean. True doctrinal preach- 
ing, though it lies high, should, like clouds, before 
it gets through, come down to the ground in rain." 
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" Exactly. Look at the history of New Eng- 
land mind in a large way. 1 think we owe every- 
thing to her theologians, and most to the most 
doctrinaL They were shut out from the world — 
in danger of becoming provincial and narrow. 
The outlet was found — ^not in cosmopolitan social 
customs, nor in art or literature, but in theology. 
Such men as Edwards, Hopkins, Smalley, West, 
Bellamy, Backus, Burton, Emmons, lifted up the 
New England mind into a range of speculation 
and conviction that ennobled and strengthened it 
as art never could have done." 

" You are right ; but I don't see what you can 
do with your consistency, for I've heard you trim 
Dr. BueU to his face for his metaphysical sermons." 

" Only for word-sermons ; thought-sermons can- 
not be too high. But a tangle of reasonings made 
up mostly of nice distinctions of words is an impo- 
sition on philosophy. BueU does not often get 
into this vicious style. ' But I could show you 
good specimens of what I- call vermicular sermons 
— a mere snarl of words crawling over and over 
each other, all through the nest:" 

" But what if a minister preaches real thoughts, 
but leaves them without application ? " 
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" He is like a man who draws a bucket of water 
from a deep, deep well, — ^like yours, for instance, 
sixty feet deep, — good water, clear, cold, whole- 
some ; and, just as he brings the bucket up within 
a few feet of the curb, he fastens it there, where 
you can't reach it, and leaves you thirsty. A cup 
of water that you cannot reach is as far off from 
you two feet below the face of the well as if it were 
at the bottom again." 

Farmers, having looked to their horses, and 
given them a wisp of hay, or a few oats, were sit- 
ting about in groups, talking of various things, but 
every one of them, first or last, had something to 
say of the sermon. Many a quaint originality was 
dropped unnoticed. Many a homely illustration 
was suggested full of real poetry without its form. 
Some, of better information, and habits of reading, 
led off into criticisms on the one side, or defences 
on the other, which showed that, however dry to 
some, the Doctor had reached the minds of others, 
and set them in earnest activity. 

Hiram had gone his rounds, and now joined the 
group ; and having learned the subject of the ser- 
mon, he expressed himself promptly : 

'' Them pesky Methodists is gittin' in this town, 
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cimm In real life that some instanced. It was a 
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mere question of Scripture. If the Bible said so 
it was so, and we must submit our reason to God's 
Word. 

It was allowed that there were some passages 
that looked like falling from grace. But they were 
speedily captured by ranks of others; and as 
there was no one present who cared to be thought 
Arminian, the discussion soon waned, and was 
finally closed by Hiram, who laid it down with 
emphasis : 

"They haven't no Scripture on their side. 
They just do it, and then they think they've 
proved it ; but that ain't worth shucks for argu- 
ment." 

As soon as the afternoon service was over, every 
horse on the green knew that it was time for biTn 
to go home. Some grew restless, and whined 
for their masters. Nimble hands soon put them 
into the shafts, or repaired any irregularity of har- 
ness. Then came such a scramble of vehicles to 
the church door for the older persons; while 
young women and children, venturing further out 
upon the green, were taken up hastily, that the 
impatient horses might, soon as possible, turn 
their heads homeward. Clouds of dust began to 
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arise along every outward-going road. In less 
than ten minutes not a waggon or chaise was 
seen upon the village green. They were whirl- 
ing homeward at the very best pace that the 
horses could raise. Stiff old steeds vainly essayed 
a nimbler gait, but gave it up in a few rods, and 
fell back to the steady jog. Young horses, tired 
of long standing, and with a strong yearning for 
evening oats, shot along the level ground, rushed 
up the little hills, or down upon the other side, 
in the most un-Sunday-like haste. The scene was 
not altogether unlike the return from a military 
funeral, to which men march with sad music and 
slow, hui from which they return nimbly march- 
ing to the most brilliant quick-step. 

In half an hour Norwood was quiet again. The 
dinner on Sunday, when, for the sake of the out- 
lying population the two services are brought 
near together in the middle of the day, was 
usually deferred till the ordinary supper hour. It 
was evident that the tone of the day was changed. 
Children were not so strictly held in. There was 
no loud talking, nor was laughing allowed, but a 
general feeling sprung up around the table that 
the severer tasks of the day were ended. 
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Devout and age-sobered people sat in a kind of 
golden twilight of meditation. The minister in 
his well-ordered house, tired with a double ser- 
vice, mingled thoughts both glad and sad. His 
tasks were ended. He was conscious that he had 
manfully done his best. But that best doing, as 
he reflected upon it, seemed so poor, so unworthy 
of the nobleness of the theme, and so relatively 
powerless upon the stubborn stuff of which his 
people's dispositions were made, that there re- 
mained a vague, unquiet sense of blame upon his 
conscience. 

It was Dr. Wentworth's habit to walk with his 
family in the garden, early in the morning and 
late in the afternoon. If early, Eose was usually 
his company ; in the afternoon the whole family. 
Agate Bissell always excepted. She had in full 
measure that peculiar New England feeling that 
Sunday is to be kept by staying in the house, 
except such time - as is spent at church. And 
though she never, impliedly even, rebuked the 
Doctor's resort to his garden, it was plain that deep 
down in her heart she thought it an improper way 
of spending Sunday ; and in that view she had the 
secret sympathy of almost all the noteworthy 

VOL. I. T 
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TiliiLjiTs Iljt^! any cme, upon that day, made 
Apitt i. Tiii:. ziiiea?^ for some plain end of neces- 
«n ir TLtcrr} . sitt wonid have deemed it a personal 
afirvKi; 

Suyui.^ IV7ft^ lilt Lord>-daT. Agrate acted as if 
an} i!5t vii i: i:r. ii-^r own jileasnre wonld be literal 
and v:.^TT:TLr>i: fit\Vinir. 

-V\t i^;vt sii. day> for om* own work. We 
ouch: li.^: ii i»eirnid^t ihe Lord one whole day." 

Twi i*rr^i:ni?ian:\2? disn^eaaed honest Agate's 
tvins.utMi:*: . Tilt onr was that the incursion of 
snnimer ^^:^:: .irs ir.mi the cny was tending mani- 
fofLiT -;: rtu£A lir Salihaxh. especially after the 
tiiirLi iirrri.-^ Thr other was that Dr. Went- 
wotlL t» .'w'li. .x^.^asivTnally, aQow Jndge Bacon to 
cjbdl ii. iuiid li>.*:iss viih iim topics suggested by 
tbr j-mi.cif. Sif v^n.v tipressed herself in this 
wise : 

-' Ehhrr Smidsy is wcrth keeping or it is not 
If yon d? kr^p it. it ought to be strictly done. 
Bat lairrly Sunday is laxelling out at the end. 
We take it on like a sommer dress, which in 
the morning is clean and sweet, but at night 
it is soiled at the bottom and much rompled 
all over." 
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Dr. Wentworth sat with Eose on one side and 
her mother on the other, in the honeysuckle- 
comer, where the west could be seen, great trees 
lying athwart the horizon, and chequering the 
golden light with their dark masses. Judge 
Bacon had turned the conversation upon this very 
topic. 

"I think our Sundays in New England are 
Puritan and Jewish, more than Christian. They 
are days of restriction rather than of joyousness. 
They are fast-days, not feast-days." 

"Do you say that as a mere matter of historical 
criticism, or do you think that they could be 
improved practically ? " 

" Both. It is susceptible of truth that the early 
Christian Sunday was a day of triumph and of 
much social joy. It would be well if we could 
follow primitive example." 

" Judge, I am hardly of your opinion. I should 
be unwilling to see our New England Sunday 
changed, except, perhaps, by a larger social liberty 
in each family. Much might be done to make it 
attractive to children, and to relieve older persons 
from ennui. But, after all, we must judge things 
by their fruits. If you bring me good apples, it 
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is in vain to abuse the tree as craggy, rude, or 
homely. The fruit redeems the tree." 

" A very comely figure, Doctor, but not very 
good reasoning. New England has had something 
at work upon her beside her Sundays. What you 
call the ^ fruit ' grew, a good deal of it, at any rate, 
on other trees than Sunday trees." 

"You are only partly right. New England 
character and history are the result of a wide- 
spread system of influences of which the Sabbath- 
day was the type, and not only so, but the grand 
motive power. Almost every cause which has 
worked benignly among us has received its inspir- 
ation and impulse largely from this One Solitary 
Day of the week. 

" It is true that all the vegetable growths that 
we see about us here depend upon a great variety 
of causes ; but there is one cause that is the con- 
dition of power in every other, and that is the 
Sun ! And so, many as have been the influences 
working at New England character, Sunday has 
been a generic and multiplex force, inspiring and 
directing all others. It is, indeed, the Sun's day. 

"It is a little singular that, borrowing the 
name from the heathen calendar, it should have 
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tallied so well with the Scripture name, the 
Lord's-day — that Lord who was the Morning Star 
in early day, and at length the Sun of Eight- 
eousness ! " 

"The Jews called it the Sabbath — a day of 
rest. Modem Christians call it the SurCs day, or 
the day of light, warmth, and growth. If this 
seems fanciful so far as the names of the day 
are concerned, it is strikingly characteristic of 
the real spirit of the two days, in the ancient 
and modem dispensation. I doubt if the old 
Jews ever kept a Sabbath religiously, as we 
understand that term. Indeed, I suspect there 
was not yet a religious strength in that 
national character that could hold up religious 
feeling without the help of social and even 
physical adjuvants. Their religious days were 
either fasts or like our thanksgiving days. But 
the higher and richer moral nature which has 
been developed by Christianity enables com- 
munities to sustain one day in seven upon a high 
spiritual plane, with the need of but very little 
social help, and without the feasting element at 
all." 

" That may be very well for a few saints like 
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" Now, it is natural for men to prefer an animal 
life. By-and-by they will learn that such a life 
necessitates force, absolutism. It is natural for 
unreflecting men to complain when custom or in- 
stitutions hold them up to some higher degree. 
But that higher degree has in it an element of 
emancipation from the necessary despotisms of 
physical life. If it were possible to bring the whole 
community up to a plane of spirituality, it would 
be found that there, and there only, could be 
the highest measure of liberty. And this is my 
answer to those who grumble at the restriction of 
Sunday liberty. It is only the liberty of the senses 
that suffers. A higher and nobler civil liberty, 
moral liberty, social liberty, will work out ot it. 
Sunday is the common people's Magna Charta." 

"Well done. Doctor! I give up. Hereafter 
you shall see me radiant on Sunday. I must 
not get my hay in, if storms do threaten to spoil 
it ; but I shall give my conscience a hitch up, and 
take it out in that. I must not ride out. But, 
then, I shall regard every virtuous self-denial as a 
moral investment with good dividends coming in 
by-and-by. I can't let the children frolic in the 
front door yard ; but, then, while they sit waiting 
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for the sun to go down, and your Sun-daj to be 
over, I shall console myself that they are one notch 
nearer an angelic condition every week. But, 
good night, good night, Mrs. Wentworth. I hope 
that you may not become so spiritual as quite to 
disdain the body. I really think, for this world, 
the body has some respectable uses yet. Good 
night, Eose. The angels take care of you, if there 
is one of them good enough." 

And so the judge left. 

They sat silently looking at the sun, now but 
just above the horizon. A few scarfs of cloud, 
brilliant with flame-colour, and every moment 
changing forms, seemed like winged spirits, half 
revealed, that hovered round the retiring orb. 

Mrs. Wentworth at length broke the silence. 

"I always thought, Doctor, that you believed 
Sunday over-strictly kept, and that you were in 
favour of relaxation." 

" I am. Just as fast as you can make it a day 
of real religious enjoyment, it will relax itself. 
True and deep spiritual feeling is the freest of all 
experiences. And it reconciles in itself the most 
perfect consciousness of liberty with the most 
thorough observance of outward rules and pro- 
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prieties. Liberty is not an outward condition. 
It is an inward attribute or rather a name for 
the quality of life produced by the highest 
moral attributes. When communities come to 
that condition, we shall see fewer laws and 
higher morality. 

" The one great poem of New England is her 
Sunday ! Through that she has escaped material- 
ism. That has been a crystal dome overhead, 
through which Imagination has been kept alive. 
New England's imagination is to be found — not in 
art, or literature — but in her inventions, her social 
organism, and, above all, in her religious life. 
The Sabbath has been the nurse of that. When 
she ceases to have a Sunday, she will be as this 
landscape is — now growing dark, all its lines 
blurred, its distances and gradations fast merging 
into sheeted darkness and night. 

" Come, let us go in ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



GOING TO COLLEGE. 



Barton Cathcart was brought up on a farm, by 
a farmer, with no other thought than that he 
would, Kke his father, live by steady and hard 
work. Early he manifested ambition, but it 
developed in the line of his duties. Thoroughly 
above his years, industry and fidelity marked him 
from childhood. His tenacity of purpose was 
remarkable, and had it not been controlled by 
judgment, in later years it would have become 
obstinacy. 

He was ambitious of doing men's work, and, at 
ten years of age, in labour that required tact and 
quickness rather than strength, he was fully as 
serviceable as a man. He was eager to prove 
himself tough, refused in the coldest winter to 
wear an overcoat, rejoiced to brave storms, and 
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regarded the reputation of being a good farmer as 
praise enough. 

His winters were given to schooling, and his 
father's example at home bred in him a love of 
reading. When he was about fourteen, there 
began to rise in his mind dim questionings 
whether he should after all follow husbandry. 
The books which he had read furnished so many 
heroes that he found his allegiance to hard work 
somewhat sh&ken. Sometimes he dreamed that 
he would be a merchant, and that, after a success- 
ful life, he would return and build in his native 
village. 

Then he pondered within himself whether he 
might not by study become a lawyer. His mind 
had been inflamed with admiration by some trials 
that had gone on in Norwood, and he caught the 
contagion of the common people, who look upon a 
smart lawyer as one of the most enviable of men. 

But all these dreams were as nothing to the 
influence of a single question which Kose put to 
him one Sunday evening at her father's : — 

" Barton, don't you mean to go to college ? " [ *" 

" No ; I never really thought of it. What makes 
you ask me ? " 
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* I sbould lie to ct mx^elt I ehonld like to 
know t Tt-rriiiiiur. Bnt women don't go to college. 
If I wert A man I sbonld oertainly go." 

*• WLai wvinld Ton do there. Rose ? " 

* I dvTL 1 know. I conld tell better afterwaida 
IVmi vdn i.V.Tnt that ron would like to be a 
mmkaex, Rinonr'' 

Tht«re are «»ome impressians that come upon as 
with the foTf^e of prophecies. Barton had never 
before" onoe tbonght of a college, except as a vague 
pktoi>e^ a plaoe of wonderftd men who knew all 
manner of wonderfdl things. Like a tnie New 
England K^r, he looked with admiration npon any 
Tonng man that "^had been to college.'' Intelli- 
gence and morality are the household ideals of 
New England. The Amherst College buildings 
he had seen as they glimmered far across the 
Connecticut river valley, and had often vaguely 
striven in imagination to picture the contents of 
those buildings, very much as old crusaders may 
be imagined to have wondered at Jerusalem 
a&r off. 

These few words of Eose's had struck a chord 
which never ceased vibrating. He thought of it 
all the way home. Every day he found the sub- 
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ject intruding upon him. Finally, it had so pos- 
sessed his feelings that his farm-work no longer 
seemed his chief ambition, and he found himself 
following his tasks with less spring and pleasure 
than hitherto, and dangerous signs, even of weari- 
ness and impatience, appeared. 

At length he determined to break his thoughts 
to his mother, confident that, though she might 
repress his new desires, she would yet sympathise 
with his ambition to rise in the world. Great, then, 
was his surprise when one evening he made a full 
disclosure of his thoughts, to find that Eachel was 
neither astonished nor averse. 

It was an evening when his father was away in 
town, and the house was still. Barton said to his 
mother : 

** Mother, do you think I ought to go to col- 
lege?" 

She paused, and looked fixedly and kindly upon 
her son ; she then went on with her work in silence 
for many minutes, so many minutes that Barton 
thought it an hour, though it was not a quarter of 
it. He sat with the book which he had been 
reading on his knee, and his forefinger in it for a 
mark, looking into the fire. 
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Wliui (itlier picture-lKK^ lias such colonr. BaA 

iniiiiiv uovelrr of desigii, sneL Bagg<eBtrreDefiB fts 
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TLtsre ^ert flamee sLcKitm^ up like ^nres at 

<diurciiet: in the culome of simseL On the front 

log vue a niiiuic Lnntiiig-scene. Along the sar- 

£aoe ran a faint line of blue gas, ifiscdng at litde 

intenalb irom crackfi, and this seemed like i&bbitB 

or faxe8. Then from the end of the log a flame 

like a Lonnd ; it leaped orer and caught the gas, 

and raced across the whole front and disappeared, 

as if around a comer. Sarton s nnea&y thoughts 

were well nigh as £tfial and fieiy as the flames 

before hiuL He glanoed at his mother. She 

was excited too. Her eye was bright, a colour was 

on her cheeky her hand was more nervously 

quick. 

Bachel came, at length, and sat down by him. 
" Barton, your words seem to me like an open- 
ing door. On one side is the home, and purity 
and security; on the other the great and wide 
world, full of all manner of life and danger. You 
have always seemed to me as one that would 
remain here. But already your thoughts have 
gone; and by-and-by you will follow. I am 
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willing. Yet the day you leave us will be a day 
of pangs more than when you were bom." 

" Mother, I will not go if you wish me to stay. 
I can give it up." 

" When God stirs in us deep thoughts for things 
that are right, they are prophecies, and we must 
heed them. Should I keep you back and hide 
you from God's decrees, could I prevail ? If we 
follow duty willingly, we are treated kindly ; but 
if we resist, duty hunts us down and drags us to 
answer to our conscience." 

Then both were silent. Barton was looking at 
the coals under the fore-log. There was one spot 
that seemed making signs to him. The dull yellow 
red of the coal suddenly glowed with white light 
as if a stream of air had fanned it, then sunk back 
to its ruddy hue ; it glanced out white and radiant 
again, and lost the glow once more, as if it kept 
sympathy with Barton's thoughts, that rose and 
sunk by turns. 

" Oh, my son, I know not why God has shaded 
life to my eyes. His will be done ! Life seems 
so deep, so awful in meaning, and infinite — infinite 
in its results. It is like an ocean, with great 
storms travelling over it always, and many 
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enemies. Yet every one must venture. If I 
were sure that you had made your peace with 
God—" 

She paused. 

The fore-stick broke in two, and showers of 
sparks rushed up the fire-place, and great meaty 
coals rolled down upon the hearth, while the 
whole fire seemed to ease itself, and settled down 
into new positions, as if a restraint had been 
removed. 

It was a relief to both of them, and Barton put 
a new fore-stick in place, laid back the brands, 
and with the tongs raked the great bed of coals 
right and left under the logs, as if to clear out its 
throat and give the fire breathing room. 

** But, my son, have you thought whether you 
will be able to succeed ? " 

" Mother, I have not spoken a word to father* 
about it" 

"I did not mean that. Should your father 
consent? You are not yet fifteen. You have 
learned only the common branches of an English 
education. It is two miles to the Academy. You 
will have to study at least two years before you 
can enter college. If your father should give you 
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your time and help you besides, he would expect 
you to help yourself. You know his mind. If he 
had ever so much money he would not give it to 
you. He thinks that the earning is a moral pre- 
servation. It wiU require patience and courage 
to get an education." 

"I have patience and courage," said Barton, 
quietly. " Did you ever know me give up any- 
thing that I had undertaken? Did not father 
say that he didn't believe anybody else would 
ever have got down that wood on the mountain- 
lot, in the deep snow, that I did ? But he never 
knew half what I went through. Didn't I finish 
that piece of wall that father said nobody could 
do in two days ? But you didn't know, nor he 
either, that I went out after you were a-bed, and 
worked all night, by the moon. It was four 
o'clock in the morning when I quit. There's 
something in me that won't let go when I take 
hold in earnest. I can't help it ! " 

" But an education is only a beginning — what 
do you mean to do afterwards ? " 

^ I don't know. If a man is well educated, I 
guess he can do pretty much as he^leases. Maybe 
I'll be a lawyer or a minister." 

VOL. L u 
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to know more about land than if he came from a 
city." 

His father said nothing to him of books, and 
nothing of a teacher. Barton was too proud to 
ask any help — at any rate at home. He knew 
his father's notions, and he knew that he was 
expected to find out his own way, and to master 
the art and mystery of surveying by his own wit 
and ingenuity. 

He said to himself : 

"Where shall I begin? Well, I must find 
that out myself. How shall I find it out? What 
book will tell me? I suppose I've got thxit to find 
out too. If there is no book, then I must get 
somebody to tell me, and I mil too, or I'll know 
the reason why." 

Barton's first step was to explore his fitther's 
library. Among the several hundred volumes he 
remembered vaguely to have seen a book with 
land-surveying in it. But whether the art of 
surveying was large and difficult, or simple and 
easy, he could not tell. Accordingly he examined 
every book in his father's book-cases. Here were 
Scott's and Henry's Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures. Here were a few law books. There were 

u 2 
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histories, ancient and modern, sacred and profane ; 
a very good selection of English classics, and a 
few translations of the ancients. There was a 
good row of voyages, travels and biographies. 
The largest nnmber of books was in the depart- 
ment of Natural History and in the art and science 
of farming, on which his father's reading had been 
extensive. There was also Rees' Cyclopaedia, and 
a few of Scott's and Cooper's novels ; but no book 
on surveying. 

** Was there not one ? Had it been removed 
purposely ? Was it loaned ? I don't care — 
there are books someivherCy and I'll find out 
where." 

Old 'Biah knew what was going on, but never 
spoke a word. **We are apt to put too many 
blades in our knives now-a-days," said he. "I 
had rather give the boy a handle, and let him put 
in his own blade. There is nothing like working 
out a thing yourself. Lead is as good as steel 
when the knife is in your pocket. Put it to hard 
work and see which keeps its edge — ^that tells 
the difference between good temper and none 
at all." 

When they were working in the field, if his 
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boys asked him a question that came within their 
own powers of investigation, he would say — " A 
man should be ashamed to ask questions of others 
that he can answer himself. What was your head 
given for but to use ? " In this way his children 
were early inclined to observe and study for them- 
selves. 

But once, when Barton had been to Springfield, 
and returned by a different route, having to visit 
several outlying neighbours on business, he lost 
his way, and was detained a night. His father 
would not take the excuse. 

" If a man has got a tongue in his head there 
is no need of missing his way in a populous coun- 
try. Ask questions ! " 

A spirit of independence could scarcely fail to 
grow up imder such influences, and when, through 
inexperience, it tended to extremes, old Cathcart 
would say: "He is independent who troubles 
people the least, and helps them the most. Never 
let anybody carry you or your burdens if you can 
help it But always be ready to carry other 
people's if they need it." 

After a vain search Barton seemed baffled. At 
last a happy thought struck him. 
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*' 111 ask Tommy Taft ; he's an old sailor, and 
has studied navigation; maybe sarveying and 
navigation are enough alike for him to help 
me. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and maybe pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon."— Ji/A^iuncm. 

The Publishers' Circular, and Genera} Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published r^^larly on the Ist and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Georcre Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of ** The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
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The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Gaide to the Beading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchi tns. 
By (George Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By Oeorge Vandenhoff, M A. Third Edition. 5s. 

An English Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re- 
vised. 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Latin*Englisb Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. New Edition. 8yo. 18s. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinffuishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. , 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athenaeum. 

" I%e best Latin Dictionary^ whether for the scholar or advanced stU' 
dent." — Spectator. 

" We never saw such a book ptiblished at such a price."— Examiner. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. 1«. 

Usoue ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 

A Few Hints on proving Wills, &c, without professional assist- 
ance. By a Probate-Court Official. Fcap. cloth, 6d. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London and its Vicinity. A Quide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 
and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, ana Beligious 
Institutions of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. 8th publication (com- 
menced 1836). With an Alphabetical Summary of v the whole corrected 
to April, 1867. Cloth, 5*. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition^ with Photo- 
^aph. A Memorial of the Pnnce Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 

Six Essays on Commons Preservation. Written in Competition 
for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 
By John M. Maidlow, M.D. Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, (to whom the 
first Prize was awarded). 
William Phipson Beale, Lincoln's Inn, (to whom the second Prize waf 

awarded). 
F. Octavius Crump, Middle Temple. 
Henry Hicks Hocking, St. John's College, Oxford. 
Robert Hunter, M.A. London University. 
Edgar H. Lockhart, M.A. Lincoln's Inn. 




j^*r — fz^m <■&&. XShort^. 

Tju^ >»f^ "Siariit*: t S&rty if ZuLaad USt^ Emaed by W. H- G. 

tVl!r.'?>*nr!tBf^,k'5^a5«aiw ^ W. H. G. d^stcm. IDus- 
*faf^*m '.^ IL V^tttticiL. «ia!rsv«i ^ "W. J. ^^— *— r .Aa* Ettarefy New 

>£ii/] 'iy thji vaiut Anchor, 
^.t\*^. hf^t&jrtAfft: ; 'it. Etf't Om Bunk c^ Sports. 3i. 6^ 

i*^k I54k&£iiiur ; eh« Life of s 8«iIor Bojr. 2i. 

TJwf Vorftsr<^ <^ the rVmstance; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
yinry'iMiUf*. Srw Edition, with 8 Ilinstrmtxnif bj Chmrles Keene Fran 
Z«. fid, ' *^* 

The Ttati Wtitory of Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare. Told 
fnr th0 Countryitlde And the Fimide. Bj Li ndon Meadows. With Eight 
Colour*^ ItltiMtrstions by Phis. Small 4to. cloth, &s. 
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Oreat Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of £dward Wehnert. Beantifbllj printed in 
colours, 10«. Qd. Plain, Of. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Or in. Eight separate books. Is. each, coloured. 6d. plain. 
The Cherrj-coloured Cat. The Live Rocking-Horse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Stepper. Ghrandmamma's Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Toby. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Uarriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each 6s. 

The Froe's Parish Clerk : and his Adventures in strange Lands. 
A Tale for young folk. By Thomas Archer. Muineroos Illnstrations. 
Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
£. Ridley. Impl. 16mo. cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. M. 

. Also beautifully Illustrated: — 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 6s. 

Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 6s. 

Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 6s. ; or coloured, 7s. M. 

Child's Picture Fable Book. 6s. ; or coloured. Is. 6d. 

Child's Treasury of Story Books. 6s. ; or coloured, 7s. (id. 

The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 6s. ; or coloured, 9s. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire«Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 

Emily's Choice ; an Australian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Franc, 
Author of ** Vermont Vale," &c. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Vermont Vale; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By Maud 
Jeanne Franc. Small post 8vo, with a frontispiece, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marfan ; or, the Light of some one's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo. 6s, 

Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart. With Eight full page Illustrations, 6s. 

Also, same price, fuU of JUustratums : — 
Black Panther; a Boy's Adventures among the Red Skins. 
Stanton Grange ; or. Boy's Life at a Private Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. 
Atkinson. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Bovs. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. M. Also, same price. 

Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightvrell. 
The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Bnntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. O. Kingston. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Ei^lanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
▼olnme, Zs. Hd, 
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:§te*M» t€ 1^ W«iAt : er, tke AdTentnres of Leather-Stoeking : 
H »«* ftr ^f^ ■■ n I *HB Casper's Series of " Le«tber-Sto£f 

Obd^ ?^kr. IlmniiJ widi Sixteen Coloured Drawings br 
S. "t lL \giMh < m fci WMik hf W. Diekcs* proeeas, aad on^ented 
^rift ^UmL L iW fc. Scv «Acm, witk India vt^er tints, royBl 8m 
^•iMft «MEi%. Hi-i«»«4^|^^M. Tbs OrigiiuJ EditioB of this ««k 

v^^riT^ >«M«^ FMrr-4«o SoBgs for Uie LitOe Ones, with 

^WiM^ nHflBBv «M Iht T«o Otti. By Thomas Miller. Fctp. 

^4ilK^lDt»SM«£i aS^nrrtelikdeBBopfe. By llKniias Miller, 

Xftir^W^JJim^f^ntliMAR^ Bf^bK Author ot^ The T\ctan 
klt^^hK* wi^CWfteewftP^awr* With UO Pictwrcs. It. 

CVirV*iw^rA:\f^dM:«rCkV^Finl Letter Book. Withnew 



^RS li^ w^ Jk'^ Jbses AaAdbon, die Natmralist, id- 

>Kt»^n^ )m SiMuaBfiar At^restszes in the back woods of 

Jk:iMC^*<^ 0>cTys9«fl»Ant« with lehh s atcd Evropeans, &e. 

sCT T^^V" y;6ft»i. -fc-ntt 3pafl>era>ai Wf f ^ srf hy his wM ss, by Bobert Bs- 

jybiJkaM^ K«c««itfr« )i«MK mi CVvresfoadenee of. Trans- 
:aftia ^vot :^ F^«totk sni «toc«l hy J. 3L. JLmslcr. With Portrsit 

TW O.Hfe«ffjnkrT of Orasl IVxkt : aa Episode m Ita£aak History. 
By X. rv kViMttt^ IbuKutani ^ Da^ HiitBa. Esq., Aathor of s 
-^ £LbccMnr ^ att^aotfa^vb''*' W>]eh f^srtnit. 9«a. 13x. 

-^ rW vuTK %ilL ht rmai tniA /nsst mtttnsi^ tmi anff «mtf n m cost- 
pr^tfumsuTif stme^ /j' JBuiaum ieoGmtJ' — Oft ussm. 



xjuieirevd ^ M^. Whattutr Jhr memaacmf t* £&«■ m k utmrnm tm Ymil of 
v^^^nf. io ixpnrt^ ami sit >frm:t(^ m dW assai^pauatHa ^f^fastsJ' — faadoa 

'^ This vitpirvHS Mmunr uf Ommt CSusdmi^ FitadU, ur itt Mm m aaile^ 
iSo^iuK. s» igrv nprwitad m eaptd Eimjiukr — Fnwiisiri 

Cbristsin Hen?es tzt tbe AnKr and Xavr. Bj Cliarles Boeers, 
LLJ>. Aathor 'jf'^ Lyra Jferttannieak'* Ckwa 9«a. Sil «!. ^^ 
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The Navy of the United States during the Rebellion ; comprising 
the origin and increase of the Ironclad Fleet. By Charles B. Boynton, 
D.D. 2 Tols. 8vo. Illnstrated with numerous plain and coloured En- 
gravings of the more celebrated ressels. Vol. I. now ready. aO«. 

A History of America, from the Declaration of Independence of 
the thirteen Umted States, to the close of the campaign of 1778. By 
(George Bancroft ; forming the third volume of the History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 8vo. cloth, 128. 

A History of Brigandage in Italy ; with Adventures of the 
more celebrated wigands. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vols, post 8yo. 
cloth, 105. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. 
By Walter 8imson. Post 8vo, 10<. 6d. 

A 

Plans and Illustrations. 8vo. 21«.' 



History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its Military Importance. By Capt. £. C. Boynton, A. M. With 



The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Plans, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. 5 vols, 
royal 8vo. 12«. each Library Illnstrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4/. 4j. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Englisn Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10«. 

** * Plutarch's Lives ' will be read by thousands^ and in the version of Mr. 
Clough." — Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. dough's work is worthy of ail fraue^ and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of i^tttercA."— Times. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14«. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14«. each. 

Life and Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Ecap. 8vo. 
BtiiF cover, la. ; with map, speeches, &c. crown 8vo. Zs. M, 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis; embracing Details and 
Incidents in his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of 

?reat Public Interest. By John J. Craven, M.D., Physician of the 
risoner during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price Zs, 

The Life and Correspondence of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 
LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own MBS. and Diary. By George 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 vols, post 8ve. price 2is. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln: the 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 12mo.* Is. ed. 
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r tf pmpmiar mfhrmatum m-t 

mmt. -jm w— -'Tir» 1/ ififiiu vau3» na n ^ ^ ^ 

^ » Mr'-' «T iRsfifCuJK m laqatq *hat^mim. "iiiaB p. 
iMT* v^uribsn<ja, iar;ait a« Boot J/it i^Sflir CkunaK ^ 

IV 0^«& F'Utisr Sc* : a Samcci^ of a T«7yai^ ^ VfmtmBfr% 

J-jr Ur H=:^\ iC^o-wrj tm/tmn tMT flfav w SW aMmu^ir- it wm^ xr am- 
ogOretfSMcr xuf prviC fjirr j^yrtff iw ifrTir -nyiipn im ■hmm >r iTwif 

tatr c /7»*:I 'tffsarxMtOiwm. k«u <r«r dM^ t» Sitf mtrr'tatrs jf ir^rnn tmi at- 
rtriCxrmiM t^-aDo. mad Dr. HafK^$ i^raam ami frfa r jjifc.tt' ^rv ij^ ■» «■»- 
fkiM onoer . . Tltti «>» tir «m^^«ftfr -rf Dir. Hapg^s ^atxrjwm. 

tMiaciM marc* ^ fvttfmx dofa fnm kam wm^ermw i— 1 . 4r jCaatf «■ fie 
«4rfra<;ft4f H iiir finn ■■ T^r wt ■■ifciiff; B— i r ri iiiaihiJhj — 
Tkt iafuTit:^ (tttmMBd. woa i^ atf. 33 mm,; tkai n mA t e d ^ I^arry mmrtikt 
icf v^at m deff. 4i mza. . . . What we kmie aimd -if Dr. Om^thmk 
iriJL. VH. trtur^ ncmd msmy rtaiert It tU pa^tL' Tfki^i^M 

Lsrnx^ o\ TjiGLAXf>. Bj II. Lcxiis Bbac T'vo Series, 

fuf\ i voiK 16* 

- Tn^- Kvart^tMg Irttat arriitea. am mad wiUua. * OU Ekgimmd' ty « viE, 
e K-.h uTT. ^jTtdn pt'ttUemeoL." — AtTn ■■■■ 

"Lfrrrf fuJi'o/ rptgram, mad ^ taagmlar dearmas mad jeue."— 

- The fOJthnr it r>fryfazr « his opiaicas cf Ea^iA kabUs, F^afHtk m- 
triTutumK and EnQ/^h public men ; his adopy is discrimuaudimg^ amd kts 
ct'itsruTct an firr iJu most part such as Ea gl tAmat t h em s eiv es amat ackaoic- 
iedpe Tc be TuKt." — ^S»tBrd*y Reriew. 

- Perk/i.pt the very ciertrtat skeidkes ia this decer atad nwtiw y hook an 
his shorts T«-thy, prapfac summrtrves of persons and ckarcut^rs. His eo»- 
traas Tspenauy art rery tfedtvc'dy done. The book is irefl worth readiag^ 
caad isfuH of SMppertvre tticmght and poiatM writiaa" — Gnardiaa. 

** He nerrr citncails his adnuratiom far the aU-pemadiag tiberty cf 
Britain^ and he jr/cinU end urith inciswe distinctness carfaitare to renUxs 
ifjc creat fruits, as tvell as otherurise toful/U. oar national destiny. What- 
rce'r he tcmrhe*, vhether it be to us a glory or a disgrace^ he iUuadaates it, 
and brings it digtvnctly before the gaze, that we aad ethers nuxy cherish it 
or /ee from tf."— D*i]y News. 
Brazil and the Brazilians. Ponrtrayed in Historical and Des- 
criptirc Sketches by the E«x. James C. Fletcher and the Rer. D. P. 
Kidder, D.T>. An enlargement of the original work, prestentaaf the 
Material and MmyI Progress of the Empire daring the last Ten \ ears, 
and the results of the Authors' recent Efxpl orations on the Amaaon to 
the Terge of Pern. With 150 Illustrations. 8to. cloth extra. 18c. 

Old England. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 
Hoppua. 1 Tol. small post Sro. 7s. U. 
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The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations ronnd Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
Elihu Burritt. {Nearly ready. 

A Walk from London to the Land's End. By Elihu Burritt, 
Author of " A Walk from London to John O'Qroats ;" with several Illos- 
tmtions. Small post 8vo. 65. Uniform with the cheaper edition of 
" John O'aroata." 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats. With Notes by the 
Way. By Eliliu Bnrritt. Second and cheaper edition. With Pfaotogra- 
phie Portrait of the Author. Small post 8vo. 8s. 

New Paris Guide. Paris. Par les Principaux Ecrivains et 
Artistes de la France. Premiere Partie— Le Science, I'Art. 2 vols. 
10s. each. Sold separately. 

" It appears to be such a Gnide as no other capital can boast ; the in- 
tellect of Paris employed in the faithful illustration of the form and spirit 
of the town, and the chief things that are in it; an encyclopaedia of Paris, 
by the most competent hands, free from encyclopedic dullness, readable 
as a romance, instructive as a dictionary, full of good pictures, and so 
cheap that little less than the great sale it deserves can pay what must 
have been the cost of its production." — Examiner. 

The Diamond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. M. 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. By Henry Blackburn. 
With numerous illustrations. Square post 8vo, cloth extra, IO5. 

The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
McGregor, Author of *' A Thousand Miles in the Bob Roy Canoe. With 
Illustrations. [Shortly. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 
of Europe. By John Macgregor, M.A. Fifth editibn. With a map, 
and numerous Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5t. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, 
&c. By John Macg.^gor, M.A. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. Fcap. Svo. 55. 

Description of the New Rob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyage 
through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated to the Canoe Club 
by the Captain. With Illustrations. Price Is. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price Is. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever publishea. 

" This is a very remarkable book, and unless we very much misunder- 
stand both him and ?iis book, the author is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud." — Spectator. 

A Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. By Mrs. George Albert Rogers. 
With illustrations. Svo. cloth, 12*. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 
in Syria." With Illustrations in Chromo- lithography, and a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha. Svo. 12s. 

Wild Scenes in South America ; or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post Svo. cl. IQs. 6d. 

The Land of Thor. By J. R<»sse Browne. With upwards of 
100 Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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The Story of the Great March : a Diary of General Sherman's 
Gampaiga through Georgia and tke Carolinas. By Brevet-Major G-. W. 
Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to (General Sherman. With a coloured Map and 
nnmeroos lilustrationa. 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. B. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Home and Abroad {Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
Ss.M. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Li^land, and Niurway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8s. dd. 

Also by tke same Author, each complete in 1 vol., tcith JUustraUons. 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 
India, China, and Japan. Is. M. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 7s. M. 
Travels in Gk>eece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7s. 9d. 
Colorado. A Summer Trip. 7s. 6d. 

After the War : a Southern Tour extending from May, 1865, 
to May, 1866. By Whitlaw Reid, Librarian to t£e House of Represen- 
Utives. Illustrated. Post 8vo. price 10«. ed. 

Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Ck)lonel R. B. 
Marcy, U.S.A., Author of " The Prairie Traveller." With pnm-i-^i* 
Illustrations. 8vo. price 12s. 



INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COIiONIES. 

HE Great West. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 
Miners, and Emigrants to the Western and Pacific States of 
America ; with a new Map. By Edward H. Hall. Is. 

Appleton's Hand-Book of American Travel — The 
Northern Tour ; with Maps of Routes of Travel and the principal 
Cities. By Edward H. Hall. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. I2s. 

Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand ; with Visits to the 
other Provinces, and Reminiscences of the Route Home through Austra- 
lia. By Mrs. Charles Thomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6(L 

Life's Work as it is ; or, the Emigrant's Home in Australia. By 
a Colonist. Small post 8vo. 35. 6d.. 

Canada in 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 
Chesshyre. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" When a man has sometkina to say he can convey a good deal of matter 
in a few words. This book is but a small book, yet it leaves nothing untold 
that requires telling. The author is himself a settler, and knows what 
information is most necessary for those who are about to become settlers." 
— Athenaeum. 

A History of the IHscovery and Exploration of Australia ; or, 
an Account of the Progress of Geographical Discovery in that Con- 
tinent, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By the Rev. Julian 
E. Tenison Woods, F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 28«. 
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South Australia : its Pro^ss and Prosperity. By A. Forster, 
Esq. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Map, 15s. ' 

Jamaica and the Colonial Office : Who caused the Crisis ? By 
G^rge Price, Esq. late Member of the Ezecative Committees of CK>- 
vemors. 8vo. cloth, with a Plan, 5f . 

The Colony of Victoria : its History, Commerce, and Gold 
Mining : its Social and Political Institutions, down to the End of 1863. 
With Oemarks, Incidental and Comparative, upon the other Australian 
Colonies. By William Westgarth, Author of *' Victoria and the Gold 
Mines," &c. 8to. with a Map, cloth, 16s. 

Tracks of McEinlay and Party across Australia. By John Davis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explora- 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in chromo- 
lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, 16$. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, (Geography, and Finance, for general use ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a ** History of the British Colonies," &c. Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. ed. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With Map. 2 vols, post 8to. 
1/. Is. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Ado})tion of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By (leorge Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, U. Is. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, lis. 

A ICstory of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7'., or separately. Is. 6d. each, and Map, 3s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

DICTIONARY of Photography, on the Basis of 

Sutton's Dictionary. Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the " Journal of Photography ;" and Thomas 
Sutton, B.A., Editor of "Photograph Notes." 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

A History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12mo. 
75. 6rf. 

The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Agassiz. With 46 
Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
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IW Plirsaciil G<»apn}iliT of tike Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
IbnttiMQT a!f ilw^ >afc and n> Adaptaxkuis, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
n» lubahitaaOk. cac vhaM^-er taere may be of general interest in its Com- 
BMVtua. I ^M- or ladasnal Pm^nita. Bj Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
ImxtL Imiiixm. ^nk Ckarta. Posa 8vo. doth extra, 5s. 

' Ti OTfra:% Mtnt-j vr arr imixHtHfor much itiformafion — indeed^ for 
tu. rajT ma»i.'xu£ nftRsrsarat— of *4r cntst of the earth beneath the blue 
••vcr/n^ ir 7*t AZdomitMr amd jftiriA' ocmrs. Hopelessly scientific tccvld 
ra-Ts- «!/•«••:- /«• j«. r*/ aiza^ </ «flsf men, yet upom each, and all of them 
XJsirim JW<7ir-« rmujsf ma- atievtum. or duams us wiSk expkauxtions and 
Tte.mL-x, -^y*.. -{ traTA ertptmabTjf and pemius. His is indeed a naxtiatl 
mnmt.i^ r. *,7ii£-/».«tiA tf Ti»e «ra, tnrcshng trith fresh interest every icave 
Ttur > -.' •..••* .!•.•■' ghiirrf : and tf cannttt fail to atcaken in both sailors 
nmt 44Tn^<Htr*, c rtrrznf 7i kmttr nuirt tnttmateiy the secrets of that if on- 
•r^Sfc rji-mrtc Tin oikiii that Jiavry has done in awakening the pourers 
tf .i-Ki^-rar^.m ^rzht Ji.^a^ and MrrcantileKaries of England and America 
■a- imsiuruuum.^—'BimKicm^ei'^ Mafraiine. 

TSc R^^ae^ Ai>cbv>r ; v^. Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
ifem^ ~ SrT«axT IIhs3rBXan& 8vo. 16c. 

Aivkaaa ; **, Scsdies of tiie Cosm<^any and Natural History of 
xW BrftKT* Smycares. Br Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
CWJMiCVw OcAaoa. Piwc ^vm. doth, rheaper edition, 6s. 

k4a^^:T^r^ frva tlie Sandssooe of the Connecticnt Biver, 
HiB«!ia.-^a$irRSv r. S. A. Br Jaaes Dean, MJ). One volnme, 4to. with 

TVf iMevvei Prv>sTv<5S ctf Astrooomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
Jfe>i £^»tt. Pm« <»rx Ijl ^d 

Aa iBOv^hMTsioB to Practical Astn»omy, by the Same. 8vo. 

MaaudJ s>t* Miin?rak>gy, inchidin«r Obserrations on Mines, Rocks, 
Iwdtfcccixx .V v^rvsv **>i tW Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
i»^^ r^^tj^rirxxti^ IV>!fMd for the Us* of Schools and Colleges. By 
Jaan^s l>. I^oLJk A-M-. Aathcr oi" a - System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
t: >&. rex :^^ axi ealar|c«d. L^Bo. Half bound. Is. 6d. 

Ctel^^p^ia of Matbemaiical Science, by Davies and Feck. 8vo. 
Sh<v{K 15a. 



TRADB, AGRICXJIbTURE, DOMESTIC 

economy/ etc. 

HE Book of Farm Imj^ments, and their Construction; 
by John L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6^. 6</. 

The Practical Sonrevor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 
Svo. 4*. ft/. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calrert Vaux, Architect. 300 Hlustra- 
tiouB. 8to. cloth. 12$. 

Bee-Keeping. By "The Times" Bee-master. Small post 8 vo. 
numerous Illnstrations, cloth, hs. 

The English and Australian Cookery Book. Small post 8to. 
Coloured lUnstrations, cloth extra, i«.^ 
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The Babbles of Finance : the Revelations of a Citv Man. Fcap. 



8vo. fancy boards, price 28. 6d. 







The Profits of Panics. By the Author of " The Bubbles of 
Finance." 12mo. boards. Is. 

Coffee : A Treatise on its Nature and Cultivation. With some 
remarks on the manafireraent and purchase of Cofifee Estates. B7 Arthur 
R. W. Lascelles. Post 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 

The Railway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers and Freighters, and explaining system of rates, accounts, 
invoices, checks, booking, and permits, and all other details pertaining 
to trafi^ management, as sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, Bye-laws, 
and General Usage. By J. S. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s. Qd. 



THEOIbOGY. 

HE Origin and History of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, Canonical and Apocryphal. ', Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C, E. 
Stowe. 8vo. 8s. 6rf. With plates, 10s. 6d. 

** 77ie work exhibits in every page the stamp of untirina industry, per- 
sonal research, and sound method. There is such a tone of hearty earnest- 
ness, vigorous thought, and clear decisive expression about the book, that one 
is cordialli/ disposed to welcome a theological work which is neither unitarian 
in doctrine, sensational in style, nor destructive in spirit."— Loudon 
Review. 

" ITie author brings out forcibly tfie overwhelming manuscript eridenca 
for the books of the New Testament as compared with the like evidence for 
the best attested of the profane umters. . . . He adds these remarks : 
' /insert these extracts here because the Fathers had ways of looking at 
the books of the Bible which in our day have nearly become obsolete, and 
which ought, in som£ measure at least, to be revived. The incredulity of 
our own times in regard to the Bible is due, not so much to the want of 
evidence as to the want of that reverence, and aff'ectioUy and admiration of 
the Scriptures, which so distinguished the CJuristians of the early ages,' 
words in which we can heartily cowcwr.*'— Churchman. 

" Without making ourselves responsible for all the writer^ s opinions, par- 
ticularly on the question of inspiration, we have no hesitation in recording 
our judgment that this is one of the most useful books which our times have 
produced." — Watchman. 

** Tlie book is very ably written, and wUl be read unth pleasure by all 
those who tvish to find fresh arguments to confirm them in their faith." — 
Observer. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice ; grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Bnshnell, D.D., ^Author of " Nature and the 
Supernatural, &o. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

" An important contribution to theological literature, whether we regard 
the amount of thought which it contains, the systematic nature of the 
treatise, or the practical effect of its teaching. . . . No one can rise 
from the study of his book without having his mind enlarged by its pro^ 
found speculation, his devotion stirred by its piety, and his faith established 
on a broader basis of thought and knowledge.^'— GtnaxdiAn. 
Also by the same Author. 

Christ and His Salvation. 6s. 

Nature and the Supernatural. Zs. Qd. 

Christian Nurture. Is. 6d. 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

New Life. Is. 6rf. 

Work and Play. 3«. W. 
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The Land and the Book, or Biblical IHuatrationa drawn from 
thp Manner! and Cnttoms. the Scenes and the Seenery of the Hoij Land, 
by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twentj-five years a Slisnonazy in Syria swi 
Palestine. With 9 Maps a^d sereral hundred IIlnstrmtioaB. S nab. 
Post 8to. cloth. 1/. 1«. 

Missionary Geography for the nse of Teachers and Missioiiaiy 
Collectors. Fcap. 8ro. with nnmeroos maps and illnatrmtions, 3c. dL 

A Topoeraphical Picture of Ancient Jemsalem ; beantifiiDy co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, ramished. SL 3«. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a PilgrimesB 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696. Beautifnily printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. dd. 

The Life of the late Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Quebec. 8to. 
cloth, price lOf. 6(f. 

The Mission of Oreat Sufferings. By Elihu Burritt. 12mo. 5a. 

" Mr. liurritt ftrike* thia chord o/ tvmpathy tcith tuffervM in tomes that 
makv the reader's heart thrill tnthtn nim. But the tales he tells of the 
jtrrxent ape must not be cdlaured to leave the impression that ice hare sailed 
into an C'topian period of a living and wdversal lace, both of God aad 
man . They do prove— and it is a precious and cheering thing, although not 
the most precious— that the present generation is promptly pitied at any 
cast of self-sacrifice towards evils that it reaUy feels to tte evils, disease and 
hungir, and cold and nakedness. The book is a spedme* of pouxrfd, 
hi art •stirring writing." — Guardian. 

" This is a most valuable work on a subject of deep vnportanee. The 
ubiecf is to show the aim and action of great sufferings in vie development 
of Christian faith and of spiritual l^e. — Observer. 

Faith's Work Perfected. The Rise and Progress of the Orphan 
HoDses of Halle. From the (German of Francke. By William L. 
Uage. Fcap. 2x. M,. 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ghiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. \s. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6</. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2«. 6<2. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. 8m. 4to. cloth extra. Is. ^d. 

Dr. Beecher's Life and Ck)rrespondence : an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Son. 3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21«. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessfur Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. 6(1 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth, is. ed. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. Cd. each. 
Th« DiviM Umoa. 7«.M. 
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ItAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

HEATON'S Elements of International Law. An 
entirely new edition, edited by R. E. Dana, Author of 
" Two Years before the Mast," &c. Royal 8to. cloth extra. 



HistoiT of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
antnor of the ** Elements of International Law." Roy. 8to. cloth, Sis. 6d. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 toIs. 8to. calf. 5/. 5t. ; cloth, 41. 103. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 41. 4s. 

Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or, An En(|uiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. eloth. Sis. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 36s. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency^Bills of Exchange— Promissory Notes— Partnership— and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 28s. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63*.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 6Ss. 



MEDIOAIa. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8to. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. Creorge 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. QQs. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgai?ne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 1/. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. Ife. 

'Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Coolie. 8vo. cloth. 165. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics^ this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our language." — Atnennnm. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, lO). Fcp. 8vo. bs. 
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Lectures on the Diseases of Women and ChUdren. By Dr. G. SL 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18<. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engraviiigs. 8vo. Cloth, \1. U. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery; by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. Svo. 24«. 

Chemical and Pharmaceut?cal Manipulations ; by C. and C, Morfit. 
Royal Svo. Second Editiob enlarged. 21s. 



FIOTION AND MISCEIalaANlSOUS. 

NEW Novel. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

Anne Judge, Spinster. By F. W. Bobinson, Author of 
" Grandmother's Money." 3 vols. 24s. 

Humphrey Dyott. By the " Amateur Casual." 3 vols. 24«. 

Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. 3 vols, crown Svo. 

[Shortly. 
Other People's Windows. By J. Hain PrisweU. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

The Hunchback's Charge. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols, post 

8vo. 245. 

The Guardian Angel: a Eomance. By the Author of *'The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 2 vols. [Sh4yrtly. 

Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W. Moy 
Thomas. Cheap edition. With engravings from original pictures by 
Gustave Dore. Crown Svo. fis. 

A Casual Acquaintance. By Mrs. DufFus Hardy. 2 vols, 

post Svo, 16.S. 

The Story of Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols, post Svo, 16«. 

Mr. Charles Reade's celebrated Romance, Hard Cash. A new 
and cheap Standard Edition. Price Os. handsomely bonnd in cloth. 

Passing the Time. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols, post Svo. 16». 

Marian Rooke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24s. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post Svo. 24*. 
The Trials of the Tredgolds. By the same. 3 vols. 24s. 
Hobson's Choice, by the same Author. 2s. 

Selvaggio. By the Author of " Mary Powell." One vol. 8«. 

Also, by the same Author. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher. 1 vol. 8s. 
The Masque at Ludlow, and other Romanesques. 8s. 

A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. 24«. 
John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. 24«. 
Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
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A Splendid Fortune. By J. Hain Friswell. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24«. 

Lion-Hearted; a Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16«. 

A Dangerous Secret. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 16«. 

St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

The White Favour. By H. Holl. 3 vols. 24«. 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By the same Author. 2 vols. Ite. 
More Secrets than One. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24^. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16«. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Prize Story founded on 
Facts. Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7». 6rf. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition : vrith a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown Svo,, 5*. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel from a Drawing by John E. Millais, A.R.A. Cr. Svo. 5«.- 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols, post 

Svo. 1&. 

" Who would not wish to be a Marine^ if that would secure a guooession 
of tales like these .^'—Athenaeum. 

Helen Fel ton's Question : a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 3*. 6rf. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Fcap. 
Svo. with coloured Frontispiece, cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 
coloured Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver W. Holmes, 
Author of the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Fcap. 3«. 6d. 

The Rooks' Garden, and other Papers. By Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of " The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green." Post Svo. 7s. 6rf. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited by Beatrioo 

A. Jourdan. Post Svo. Ss. 

The White Wife 5 with other stories, Supernatural, Romantic 
and Legendary. Collected and Illustrated by Cuthbert Bede. Post Svo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capern, Rural Postman, Bide- 
ford, Devon. Fcap, Svo. cloth, 5*. 

House and Home Papers. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards. 

Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. Hd. 

Little Foxes. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3«. 6rf. 
Popular Edition, fancy boards, Is. 
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ThmV*mr\iff(}Tr'*ldMmd. A Sfa»j4f iii»CMiiC oTMniB. B^ 
Mr*. Ilamrt B e w i x r iicvwe JLxcaor uf •*■ Cwtm Tom. '« Cabm,"* ** Knu- 
irr'B WoMtt^." la pcfwiia- i«9t. ^vsn L U tta. :. Pare IX 2*. ; or. 

Joha (itHfcrt. Haad— iP| ^mmi m. diiciu oil 

Th« Minijit4>r'ii Wfiffiof^ : » Tal» of \em FagJMrf, Br the AndiDr 

of " l/'nrU Ton'* Calm " Tvi Eit^rama i — L~ la. poac :iva. eiadu with 
Thlrt4N^ IlliurtratMNW br Ha&irtC K. fitonwsM^ 4*.— a. Ptqptdjv E^fitaon, 
Ttma Ihro. rloih, with a DcHfa by t&* ksa* JLsmaiL la. *faL 

N(ithinKt<> Wear, and Two MiIlkfQft.li7WEiEiuiAILenKx£kr. b. 

iiftilwAy fxlitirmii of Popular Fictictt. Ok gocd paper, well- 
pritiUHl Bnfl \nmad, fmitcj board*. 
Paul F(>iit45r'i Daughter. Faixb Ganaej^s Gcrikcod. 

Th«' Umt Hir Maasingberd. Mrs. Stove's litcfeFoxesw I*. 

5««. Htxue aod Home. 

Th» i)ubblei of Finanoe. u. 

3«. Foi..t5tef«s Behiisd Him. is, 

l»roflUof Pnnics. U. Right ai Last. Bt Mr^. Gas- 
Th«« (inyworthyi. 1«. W, k*iL Sjl 

Thn Atitorrat of the Break- Hob»»n*s Cbc-ice. Bv Dattua 

'Hut Kin^'ii Mail. 2«. Mattins and Mcttuns: or, the 

My \M(\y Liullow. 2«. B*»Bty of Brifhtoo. 2f- 

Whoti lh(! Stiuw Falls, 2$. 

l\tuchnitzs New Series of Copyright 
Gcrma7i Authors. 

AiMtrl>iicli*N On tho Heights. Translated by F. E. Bunnell. 3 

^i>la. liMi|) ('loth, Hjt. 

H«Mit«'r'.H In tho Yoar -13. Translated by C. L. Lewes. Limp 
(iiH'tlip'H I'miKt. Translated by John Auster. LL.D. Limp 

rlolti. »J«. 

KoikiiuVh llndinn ; and other Tales. Translated by F. E. Bnnnett. 
Liiitp rioth. 'in, 

II(*yfu« (I'ttul;, L'Arrahiata. [Shortly. 
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